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The two plays of Jayme de Giiete, the Comedia Tesorina and the 
Comedia Vidriana, have been known to bibliographers since the 
publication of the Bibliotheca Heberiana, 1834-1836, where they 
are listed in Part VI under number 2818, Poesias Espagnoles. This 
collection contained fifty-nine pieces, originally separate, bound in 
one volume. Ticknor’ examined some of the works mentioned there 
in the library of Ternaux-Compans, in Paris, probably while the 
volume was still intact. The two plays and a small collection of 
Giiete’s verse, which will be referred to below as the Glosa, were 
described in more detail in the Catdlogo de la biblioteca de Salva, 
1872, under numbers 51, 1279 and 1280. While in the possession of 
Salva they had been rebound separately. They appear again in the 
Catalogue de la bibliothéque de Ricardo Heredia, 1891, numbers 
1742, 2314, 2315, with reproductions of the title pages of the 
Tesorina and the Glosa. By good fortune the three pieces passed 
to the Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid) at the sale of the Heredia 
library. In the Heredia catalogue (the Salv4 catalogue is not avail- 
able to me) the date ca. 1525 is assumed for the three prints. This 
is probably too early. I have argued elsewhere? that the presence 
of a print in Heber, 2818, indicates a date around 1535. 

The plays of Giiete were republished by Urban Cronan in 1913.8 
As drama they scarcely need comment here, although I should like 
to use this occasion to claim for the Comedia Tesorina a better rat- 
ing than it has usually received. With its well ordered, if some- 
what sordid, plot and the development it shows in the comic ele- 


1 History of Spanish Literature, 1849, II, 6-8, notes. 

2 Modern Philology, VII (1910), 509-510. 

8 Teatro espaol del siglo xvi (Bibliéfilos madrilefios, Vol. X). 
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ment, it is perhaps the best play of the school between Torres 
Naharro and Bartolomé Palau. 

Beyond some slight merit as a playwright, Giiete deserves to be 
remembered for the success with which he picked out from the mass 
of trivial and ephemeral material that must have been current in 
his time the popular themes that had a relatively enduring interest. 
Several of the most significant examples are found in the plays. 

The first citation is from the Comedia Tesorina, lines 1893-1897 : 


Que domingo era de ramos 
mientras dizen la passion 

y el buen conde Baldobinos 
se hartaua de pepinos 

ala sombra de vn melon. 


This is a rhymed parody on one of the best known of the Car- 
lovingian ballads. After the notable study of the originals by 
Menéndez y Pelayo,* there is need only of calling attention here to 
the use of ballad material in the drama at least forty years before 


Juan de la Cueva. 
In the Comedia Vidriana, lines 653-667, is found the following 


cancion: 


Enla ciudad de Toledo 
retorcido el bigaton 
pixase de barba lengua 
anegada en villalon 

dela ron ron ron ron ron 
doze mil peojos tiene 
todos granos de oro son 
atorgados por el papa 
donde flor de bayles son 
dela ron ron ron ron ron 
y allaron al alguazil 
turradico cara el sol 

y ellos en aquesto estando 
sagodios le vn bofeton 
dela ron ron ron ron ron. 


The foundation of this cancién must have been a ballad. Note 
the use of assonance in a composition where rhyme would be ex- 
pected. Evidently Juan Hidalgo’s first ballad, or the version from 


4 Antologia de poetas liricos, Vol. XII, Chap. xi, especially pp. 364-367, 391ff, 
and Vol. IX, 245-246. See also Wolf and Hoffman, Primera y Flor de Romances, 
no. 183; Durdn, Romancero General, B. A. E., X, no. 394; Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre o Romancero popular, Cultura Espajola, no. ix 
(Feb., 1908), pp. 109, 124-126. A further indication of the popularity of the 
opening lines is found in Menéndez Pidal, Cartapacios salamantinos del siglo 
avi, Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiola, I (1914), 306, where occurs the 
entry: ‘‘Romance’’:—Domingo era de ramos Tryste dya de pasyon.’’ Com- 
posicién amorosa en estrofas de nueve versos; no es romance. 
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which it sprang, with the identical first line and the same assonance 
was already popular in the first third of the sixteenth century. 
This dates back about three quarters of a century the first of the 
Romances de Germania published by Hidalgo in 1609. Duran’ re- 
produces the ballad and quotes Hidalgo to the effect that this is 
the first that was composed in lengua de germania. 
There is found likewise in the Comedia Vidriana, lines 773-776, 
a strophe the lack of which was lamented by F. Asenjo Barbieri :* 
‘‘Es una lastima que esta bonita composicién a tres voces, siendo 
musicalmente completa, no tenga mas letra que el citado primer 
verso de un villancico que no he logrado hallar en parte alguna.”’ 
Cancion 

Llueue menudico 

y haze la noche escura 

el pastorcillo es nueuo 

non yre segura 

The fondness for popular literature shown in the dramas of Giiete 

is manifested to some extent also in the Glosa. On the whole the 
original portions are perhaps less interesting than the borrowings 
of the author. Yet since but a few additional pages are necessary 
to make available in their entirety the extant works of Giiete, he 
would seem to merit the slight compliment of reproduction in a 
modern edition. Those who have read to any extent the verse of 
the early sixteenth century will appreciate without comment how 
representative he is of his time. The text is printed with the 
original punctuation. Letters omitted through abbreviation are in- 
dicated by italics, those within brackets have been added by the 
editor, and those within parentheses should be omitted. Since the 
text is not difficult, and the sources are in part indicated by the 
author, extensive annotation seems unnecessary. The language of 
Giiete, por ser su natural lengua aragonesa,’ merits a thorough- 
going commentary, but such a study cannot be made profitably 
with the helps available to me. Every effort has been made, how- 
ever, to make available a reprint of the Glosa that is exact even to 
the point of reproducing misprints of the original. 


5 Romancero General, no. 1763 and note. See also Rafael Salillas, Poesia 
rufianesca, Revue Hispanique, XIII (1905), 18ff. 

6 Cancionero musical de los siglos xv y xvi, Madrid, 1890, pp. 229, 598-599. 
The strophe has already been quoted from Giiete by Pedro Henriquez Urefia, 
La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, Madrid, 1920, p. 113. 


7 Cronan, Teatro espaiiol del siglo rvi, p. 81. 
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Glosa nueua sobre aquel roma[n]ce que || empiega / 
Gritos daba de passion® aquella reyna tro- || yana / 
solo vn pie en cada copla® hecha por Jayme de || 
Guete conforme alas traductiones que hizieron 

Septi || mio romano de dicto cretense19 y Cornelio 
nepote de dares Phrigio de || la guerra troyana 

con otras obras al fin del mesmo author. 


Despues de tantos estragos 
tanta sangre derramada 
tantos dias haziagos 

y tantos amargos tragos 
de Troya tan memorada 
pidiendo la sepultura 
viendo se puesta en prision 
con vn manto de tristura 
vna duejfia sin ventura 
Gritos daua de passion. 


Dos mil sospiros hechaba 
para descansar sus dafios 
su claro gesto arafiaba _ 
Y con lagrimas lauaba 

sus tristes tocas y paiios 
en sefial de su mal fuerte 
dexado el brocado ygrana 
vestida de baxa suerte 
llamando estaba ala muerte 
Aquella reyna troyana. 


Desde fuera esta mirando 
con vna congoxa estrema 


y los gritos escuchando 

de la gente que se quema 
con tan triste gemecar 
qual suele traer la ola 
quando esta furioso el mar 
daba vozes sin cessar 
Desque assi se vido sola. 


O dolor que may se aplaca 
que hare sin hallar medio 
o inremediable taca 

muger sin fuergas y flaca 
sin may esperar remedio 
perdida honrra y sentido 
de todo el mundo vitrajada 
y mi reyno destruido 

de mis hijos y marido 
Viuda y desamparada. 


Llora muertos enlas lites 
sus hijos Nestor y Euphemo 
y otros amargos rebites 
Acmon Antipho y polites 

y al desdichado Trohemo11 


qual se va Troya quemando 


8 Gritos daba de passion. In other versions known to me this ballad begins. 
‘« Triste estaua y muy penosa.’’ Gallardo, Ensayo, no. 3768, reprints the ballad 
from Alonso de Salaya, but not the glosa which accompanies it. See also 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos, IX, 216 and 334. Duran, no. 
482, is a much longer version based on the same original as those of Giiete 
and Salaya, but with many variants. 

® solo vn pie en cada copla. There is a close connection between the glosas 
of Salaya and of Giiete. Both are in ten line strophes made up of double 
quintillas on the scheme abaab. Giiete, who seems to be the borrower, probably 
thought it worth while to mention the single line of the original ballad to 
each strophe because he knew the Salaya production in which both the ninth 
and the tenth lines of each strophe are from the ballad. Salaya shows no 
knowledge of the Dictys. 

10 References in the notes are to Dictys Cretensis Ephemeridos Belli Troiani, 
edited by F. Meister, Leipzig, 1872. Since this edition has a very complete 
reference list of proper names, notes on names in the glosa are given only when 
some difficulty or some point of special interest arises. 

11 The first five lines of this strophe are based on the Dictys, Book II, chap. 
xliii: tum magna vis barbarorum trepida impeditaque inter se caesa extinctaque, 
in quis priami filiorum Antiphus et Polites, Pammon Mestorque atque Euphemus 
Troezenius dux egregius Ciconum.—Meister ed. p. 46. The readings GB ammon 
nestorque help establish the branch to which the text used by Giiete must have 
belonged, but the desdichado Trohemo can be found neither here nor elsewhere. 
I imagine that the name came from a text corruption of the reading Troezenius. 


a Euandro y Piso? miraua 
que en venganca de sus tuertos 
Achiles los degollaua 

y la triste rebentaua 

Por ver assus hijos muertos. 


Dandose mil golpes duros 
lementaua (sic) en triste lloro 
viendo con ojos escuros 

hecho piegas por los muros 

al nifiico Polidoro 

y al esforgado caudillo 

Hector sin quien troya es nada 
de sus mismas carnes trillo 
despues a fuego y cuchillo 

La ciudad toda assolada. 


Con doloroso desseo 
plafiia su coragon 

a Corintio y a ydeo 

que por desastre muy feo 
eayeron del Ilion 

hecha como salamandra 
de fuego de amor rellena 
lloraua la triste chandra 
Andromaca y a Cassandra 
y ala linda Polixena.13 


Esta es aquella que ato 
con su vista en ciego fiudo 
aquel que a tantos mato 
esta aquella que vencio 
aquien nadi vencer pudo 
esta que pues enla vida 
no pudo ser del gozada 
fue por su beldad crecida 
seyendo de si homicida 
Enel templo degollada. 


La llaga sefial y mella 
que enel hizo su figura 
pagaros bien su querella 
pues con viua sangre della 
se pinto su sepoltura 

el por ella muy fiel 
murio por manos ceuiles 
y ella ensu tumba dossel 
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por vna mano cruel 
Sobre el sepulcro de Archiles. 


El hijo mal vengador 

en quien no caue desculpa 
conel puiial de furor 

no pudiendo al mal echor 
mato la dama sin culpa 

de vn cendal cubiertoel gesto 
por no morir alterada 

dixo Hazed sejior el resto14 
con gana de verse presto 
Por pyrro sacrificada. 


Aquel blanco cuerpo herbiendo 
tan biua sangre manaua 

que por do se iba vertiendo 
iba a todos pareciendo 
purpura quanto tocaua 

y al vitimo respirar 

ya con boz debil y triste 
esforcandose adablar 

dixo a Pyrro con llorar 

O traydor como podiste(s) ? 


Acabose juntamente 

la su vista con su habla 
quedo hyerto el assistente 
como aquel que incautamente 
subitamente se entabla 
repintiendose de veras 

de aquella tan seca hazaiia 
dixo O manos lastimeras 

o Pyrro que no debieras 

En muger vengar tu safia. 


Desque la madre matrona 
la hija vido spirando 
tan altos gritos entona 
como suele la leona 

sus hijos viuificando 
diziendo: verdugo fiero 
como di contra natura 
para ablandarte primero 
essas entraifias de azero 
No basto su fermosura 


Some one of the early prints mentioned by Meister on p. xiii might clear up 
this point. 

12 Dictys, Book III, chap. xiv, p. 60, line 6, captus etiam Isus et Euander 
Priamidae, and lines 19-21, una etiam Priami filios ibique seorsum aliquantum 
@ favilla iugulart jubet. For the forms used by Giiete see variants pesus G, 
peysus B, and Pisus P. 

18 Dictys, Book V, chap. xiii. Policena was very popular in Spanish ballad 
literature. Giiete evidently drew on the ballads to supplement the bare account 
of the Dictys, cf. Durfn, nos. 478-480. 


14 erost for resto, a printer’s error. 
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Pues si tu padre viuiera 
no solo no le enoiara 

mas ni ella se lo dixera 
quatro mil muertes muriera 
por solo verle la cara 

y si bien pensado hobieras 
muerte tan mal empleada 
ati mesmo te hyrieras 
antes que a ella pusieras 
Contra tu cruel espada. 


y si tu yra rabiosa 

en muger vengar quisiera 

en esta vieja canosa 

que en virgen jouen y hermosa 
mejor empleada fuera 

que hare pues: (ay dolor) 
Tot malorum suma plector 

y mirando al derredor 

dixo con ojos de amor 


Ques de Paris? ques de Hector. 


Ay hijo triste Alexandro 

quan bien profeto mi suefio 

que ni bueltas de Meandro 

ni el ser enflechar therpandro15 
no hos sacan de vuestro empeiio 
los ojos puestos al cielo 

dize con voz alterada 

ques de aquel hijo nouelo 

Paris mi bien y co[n]suelo 
Ques dela su enamorada 


A priamo muerto otea 

y mil sospiros hechando 

la viril Pantasilea 

que enla mas fuerte pelea 
rastro Archiles vatallando 
en alta lamentacion 


dize con dolor muy neubo 
mis tantos hijos do son 

ques de Heleno y Echion16 
Ques del fermoso deifebo. 


Porque hijo no ordenastes 
morir yo con vuestro padre 
porque dezid me dexastes 
porque con vos no llebastes 
a vuestra cuytada madre 

no se como no rebiento 
siendo reyna ser esclaua 

y viendo en mi acatamiento 
tendido muerto y sangriento 
El hijo que mas amaua. 


El gesto muy demudado. 
con lagrimas no sotiles 
plaiia al tan esforgado 

del cauallo atropelado 

y al fin muerto por Archiles 
pidiendo con gran porfia 
puesta ya la vida en hilo 
con mil sollozeos dezia 
troyana caualleria 

Ques de mi fijo Troylo17 


Aquel de mas tiernos aiios 
cuchilo de mis entrafias 
suma de todos mis dafios 
(ay que mis males estrajios 
me renueban sus hazajias) 
aquel que ami defunsion 
por consuelo me quedaua 
alibio de mi passion 


_de mis secretos rincon 


El que consejos me daua. 
Fin. 


A una sefiora que 
quexando se en su presencia: ella 
le pidio que era lo que sentia.18 


Mi sentido sentimiento 
sin sentir lo que sentia 
sintio mi mucho tormento 


15 mi el ser enflechar therpando. 


to me. 


sintio el descontentamiento 
que muy contento viuia 
sintiendo sin ser sentido 


Neither the line nor the reference is clear 


16 No name similar to Echion is found in the Dictys. The line is short. 


Probably an error for Echemmon caused by omitting mark over preceding 
vowel used to indicate an m. Cf. Dictys, Book IV, chap. vii, in ea pugna 
Priami filiorum Aretus et Echemmon ab Ulize interfecti. 

17 Troylo, Dictys, Book IV, chap. ix. This is mentioned only because the 
Meister index has a misprint here. 

18 The second and third selections represent a type of verse that abounds in 


the cancioneros of the early sixteenth century. No direct sources have been 
located. 
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de quien sentir me ha dexado 
dexando me por rendido 
rendiendome por perdido 
perdiendome ha ganado. 


Mil dudas traygo comigo 
ya quiero ya no consiento 
hablo / callo /huyo / sigo 
siento tanto quanto digo 

y no digo quanto siento 
siento que siente el sentir 
mas yo no siento que siento 
que mi penado viuir 
mortiguo con el sufrir 

el sentir del sentimiento: 


Perdiendome me gane 

ganandome me perdi 

viuo me mortifique 

muerto me viuifique 

siendo vencido venci 

venci vencido seyendo 

venci sin lleuar victoria 

venci mis males sufriendo 

venci mis quexas cubriendo 
vencime an (sic) vuestra memoria. 


Aquesta vida passando 
passo lo que veys muriendo 
muero como veis penando 


peno como veis llorando 
lloro como veys riendo 

rio sin riso gustar 

gusto sin ensabrosarme 
ensabrosome en amar 

amo aquien me ha de matar 
matome sin may matarme. 


Aquesta pena que peno 
aquesta passion que passo 
el agenar que me ageno 

el condenar que condeno 
mi viuir de viuir lasso 

por poder yr se esforcando 
reforgando por forcgarse 
en secreto publicando 

y enlo publico callando 

se han callado sin callarse. 


Lo que quiero que querays 
es querays querer quererme 
avnque espero que esperays 
que desesperar veais 
aquife]n veis sin nunca verme 
y si queda entre los dos 
campo abierto enlo que muestro 
ruego avos suplico a dios 
quedeys por tan mia vos 
quanto yo quedo por vuestro 
Fin. 


Un despedimiento a 
vna sefora. 


A dios adios mi sefiora 
que ya de partida estoy 

a dios a dios burladora 
adios ingrata traydora 

a dios a dios que me voy 
a dios a dios que me parto 
ala muerte a rienda suelta 
y estando de viuir harta 
comigo mesmo me parto 
de quando sera mi buelta 


Voy me quedando con vos 
quedays hos yendo comigo 
porque assi lo ordeno dios 

que avn que son los cuerpos dos 
sola vna alma es como digo 
partome de tal manera 

que mis entrafias se parten 

y mi fe muy verdadera 

y vuestra esquiuez tan fiera 
estrechamente departen. 


y pues sois la causadora 
de mi pena y desatino 
quiero daros cuenta agora 


haziendo hos saber sefiora 
lo que lleuo de camino 

vna mula muy andante 

la qual es mi voluntad 

que quanto mas va adelante 
se halla con mi semblante 
mas lexos dela ciudad. 


Es el Freno de paciencia 
que tuuo mi coragon 

y las Riendas de abstinencia 
que guiando la prudencia 
no cay en desperacion 
porque todo se comprenda 
el scote desta falsa 

quiero que por falsa rienda 
la mi esperanga se entienda 
pues al fin salio tan falsa 


E petral muy apretado 

y las cinchas son congoxa 
que quanto mas os he amado 
la passion de mi cuydado 
se a mostrado menos floxa 
las cabegadas cuydados 
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lazadas con mil enojos 
los ojales atapados 
sino solos dos horados 
por donde veen los ojos. 


Es la silla de tristura 

causada de mi passion 

y en vna medalsa (sic) escura 
grabada vuestra figura 

puesta encima del arzon 
porque pueda caminando 

sin en otro me ocupar 

yros siempre contemplando 
mis males desmenuzando 

y llorando descansar 


Arretrancas son mis ruegos 
que oyr quesistes jamas 

los quales quanto mas ciegos 
mostrauan sus dessosiegos 
mas los hechabays atras 

las aciones mis tormentos - 
pues que dellos van colgando 
porque vuestros cumplimientos 
mandaron mis pensamientos 
que muriessen desseando 


Mas lleuo vna barjoleta 
toda llena de escarmiento 
porque otra vez yo no meta 


mi libertad tan (tan) subjecta 
con tan poco fundamiento 
trayre mas para mi adreco 
deuisados os vestidos 

del lazo con que estropiego 

y vna bozina al pescuego 

con que suenen mis gemidos 


Un penacho de mis penas 
llebare por mas contento 
avnque palabras agenas 

y plumas sino van lJlenas 
dizen que las lleua el viento 
y por mostrar mi mudanga 
vestirme de vn verde paiio 
aforrado de tardanca 

pues me distes la esperanca 
aforrada en tanto engajio 


Trayre vn albornoz morado 
tecido de sufrimiento 
de amarillo pespuntado 
porque no ay enamorado 
que en toda viua contento 
y assi voy con mi gemir 
de vuestras armas vencido 
llorando quiero dezir 
Como se pudo partir 
sefiora quien avos vido. 
Fin. 


Memorial para vna 

sefiora que despues de hauer- 

le escuchado vn rato lo que le 
suplico le oyesse le dixo al fin 

que por su fe no le acordaba nada 
de quanto auia dicho pero que se 
lo diesse por memoria.19 


Acordaos sefiora mia 

sin jamas de mi oluidaros 
Acordaos que compre caros 
avn mis (mis) males y dolores 
Acordaos que mis amores 
fueron de mucho tormento 


Acordaos del sufrimiento 
que tengo sin publicarme 
Acordaos que quise atarme 
y daros mi libertad 
Acordaos que fue mi edad 
desde nifio toda vuestra 


19 The Memorial para vna sefiora is built around a phrase that was extreme- 
ly popular. Cf. Cancionero General de Hernando de Castilla (Bibliéfilos 
Espaioles) Vol. I, 408 and 598; Cejador y Frauca, La verdadera poesia castel- 
lana, II, 11 and III, 52. The direct source for Giiete may have been a little 
pamphlet like his own by Francisco Marquina. It is described in Salvé, 
Catdlogo, no. 60 and Heredia, no. 1761. The romance of Marquina, Pues de 
amor fuystes dotada is found in Duran, no. 1878. The verse scheme of this so- 
called romance and the poem of Giiete is the same. Both begin alternate lines 
with acordaos. Giiete develops the theme to greater length, using also lines be- 
ginning with olbidaos. Note that the last lines are Acordaos de quien se 
olbida por acordarse de vos, which are found also in another poem in the 
Marquina pamphlet under the title Otra glosa al romance de Acordaos de quien 
se olvida. 
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Acordaos que jamas muestra 
de bien me querer hezistes 
Acordaos como me vistes 

en mil afrentas por vos 
Acordaos que delos dos 
guarde en su estado lafama 
Acorda(da)os como mi flama 
supe muy bien encrobilla 
Acordaos dela manzilla 

que en veros triste passaua 
Acordaos como buscaba 

dos mil modos para veros 
Acordaos que por quereros 
fuy de muchos desquerido 
Acordad a vuestro oluido 

mi muy sobrada razon 
Acordaos que mi passion 
tuuo en sus manos su gloria 
Acordaos que la victoria 

no la tome aunque pudiera 
Acordaos dela manera 

tan honesta que os trate 
Acordaos por vuestra fe 

de tan solitos ruegos 
Acordaos que tengo ciegos 
ya los ojos de llorar 
Acordaos que ami penar 
descanso no distes may 
Acordaros heis del ay 

que hechaua quando hos veia 
Acordaos quanto sentia 
quando no hos podia ver 
Acordaos que al parecer 
muchas vezes me enojaua 
Acordaos como temblaua 

a vezes delante vos 
Acordaos que por mi dios 

el porque yo no lo se 
Acordaos que fue mi fe 
para con vos muy entera 
Acordaos que os me estubiera 
vn aiio entero mirando 
Acordaos del como y quando 
me armastes mil trampantojos 
Olbidaos delos enojos 

si algunos por mi sufristes 
Olbidad mas sino vistes 

la justa paciencia en mi 
Olbidaos que no emprendi 

de hos seruir mucho mas antes 
Oluidaos delos semblantes 
enojados que mostre 
Olbidaos si quica fue 
inportuna mi passion 
Olbidad la alteracion 

que os di quando recelaba 
Olbidaos delo que habiaua 
porque no estaua en mi mano 


Olbidaos sino fuy llano 

en pidir lo limitado 

Olbidaos delo passado 

delas quexas que dezia 
Olbidaos que no queria 
amaros sino con esso 
Olbidaos ca yo confiesso 

que en aquello hize mal 
Acordaos que aquello tal 

fue destremado querer 
Olbidavs que quise ser 

con vos en aquello esquiuo 
Acordaos que enlo que escribo 
mas ay dentro que de fuera 
Olbidaos dela manera 

que vna vez me despedi 
Acordaos que os escreui 

vna otra despedida 

Acordaos que ya en mi vida 
olbidaros no podre 

Olbidaos de aquel perque 

que os lastimo en tanto grado 
Olbidaos quan desdeiiado 

me mostre en cierta pendencia 
Acordaos que aquella ciencia 
fue por salir con la mia 
Acordaos que aunque esso hazia 
se abrasaban mis entrafias 
Acordaos de tantas majias 
que buscaba por hablaros 
Olbidaos que en assecharos 
puse sobra diligencia 
Acordaos dela impaciencia 

si alguno hablabays tenia 
Olbidaos que me tenia 

avnque no tenia razon 
Acordaos que la ocassion 


. muchas vezes me dio causa 


Oluidaos que si hize pausa 


- alguna causa me distes 


Acordaos que me dixistes 
no ay muger que se defienda 
Olbidad spuela y no riendo 
quando en tal caso os topeis 
Acordaos que perdereys 
hiziendo otro la corona 
Acordaos de mi persona 
cadaiio vna vez o dos 

Que os ,uro que yo de vos 

la memoria jamas pierda 
No oluideys aquien se acuerda 
ni acordeys aquien se oluida 
Porque con fe muy crecida 
podamos cantar los dos 
Acordaos de quien se olbida 
por acordarse de vos. 


Fin. 


A SHORT STUDY OF THE VOWELS IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE SHUTTLEWORTH 
ACCOUNTS (1582-1621) 


By Harotp WHITEHALL 
University of Iowa 


I 


1. Private letters and documents of the 15th, 16th, and early 
17th centuries have received increased attention from phonologists 
in recent years. Zachrisson’s pioneer work’ made such excellent 
use of the Cely Papers, Paston Letters, Letters of Edmund de la 
Pole, Shillingford Papers, and similar collections, that a revision 
of our ideas regarding the chronology of Early Modern sound- 
changes was essential. Later investigators? have followed this lead 
and checked the statements of the Early Grammarians against oc- 
casional spellings*® contained in collections of private documents. 
There are, however, many such collections of private material which 
remain unexplored: very little attention has been given to the 
numerous volumes of State Papers, and so far the letters and docu- 
ments to be found in the publications of the Surtees, Camden, and 
Chetham Societies have scarcely been touched.* While the following 
study is of too brief a compass to uncover more than a very small 
part of the extant material, it is hoped that it may have some value 
when its results are combined with the researches which have been 
made, and with those which are still to be made. It is true that the 
Shuttleworth Accounts® are of too late a date to furnish information 


1 Zachrisson, R. E. Pronunciation of English Vowels, 1400-1700. Goteborg, 
1913, pp. 41-91. 

2 Kihlboom, Asta. Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English. 
Upsala, 1927. Wyld. H. C. ‘‘Spoken English of the Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ Modern Language Teaching, 1915. Flasdieck, H. M. Forschungen zur 
Frithzeit der neuenglischen Schriftsprache. Halle, 1922. 

3 Wyld, H. C. A Short History of English. London, 3rd edition, 1927, 
p. 154. ‘‘Spellings . . . into which the letter writers, etc., have naturally and 
unconsciously lapsed in their hasty, unstudied writing.’’ 

4 Wyld, op. cit., p. 154. ‘‘A vast mine of valuable ore, almost unquarried by 
English philologists, awaits investigation.’’ 

5 The House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe Hall in 
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regarding the beginning of New English sound-developments, but 
the so-called Great Vowel Shift was not completed in a single cen- 
tury, and of its later developments these papers afford us some evi- 
dence. Their value in this respect is that of the Alleyne Papers® and 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Letters." They have a further, and perhaps 
more secure claim to consideration in that they throw light on 
pronunciation for a part of England which has otherwise not been 
touched by investigations of this kind—South Lancashire. 

2. As the title indicates, these accounts are simply the notes of 
household and farm transactions, expenditures and receipts, made 
by the stewards of the large county estates of the Shuttleworth 
family at Smithills and Gawthorpe, Lancashire, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. Four stewardships are represented, the 
first, and for our purpose the most important, being that of Mr. 
Thomas Shuttleworth, which extends from September 1582 to De- 
cember 1593. At this point the handwriting changes, the spelling 
becomes more conventional, and the whole mode of keeping the 
accounts alters for the better, an improvement which is sustained 
consistently until the end of the accounts in October, 1621. In De- 
cember 1693, according to the editor,s Thomas Shuttleworth was 
succeeded in the stewardship by his second brother, the Reverend 
Lawrence Shuttleworth, whose clerical education no doubt accounts 
for the change at that date. After a short time, however, the latter 
seems to have deputed the office to Edward Sherburne, who in turn 
was succeeded by one James Yate. From time to time various other 
persons seem to have part in the recording of the accounts.® The 
section written by Thomas Shuttleworth is, however, much more 
interesting phonologically than the remainder. He was not unedu- 
cated—his correct use of Latin legal tabs and technical terms proves 
that—but his English spelling is largely unstudied and unconven- 
tional, even phonetic. Occasional spellings occur, it is true, during 


the County of Lancaster, edited by John Harland. Publications of the Chetham 
Society, Vols. 36, 41, 43, 46. Manchester, 1866-69. 

The actual text is contained in the first two volumes: the remainder con- 
tain appendices and notes. A complete text is not aimed at in this, the sole 
= since the editor has deleted some material which had little historical 
value. 


6 Edited by J. Payne Collier, Shakespeare Society, London, 1843. 
7 Camden Society, London, 1849. 
8 Ed. cit., p. 84. 


® Cp. Notes in Vols. 41, 43, 46 of the Chetham Series for what is known re- 
garding these persons. 
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the stewardships of his successors, and even there are not a few in 
number; but they are neither as numerous nor as significant as 
those found in the first part. The accounts touch on many more 
topics than the title seems to indicate. Since the Shuttleworths 
were of the gentry, they had contact with the larger events of their 
day as well as with the affairs of their estates. They furnished 
soldiers for the Irish expeditions ;'° they traveled extensively in 
the North of England and occasionally to London; they appear to 
have been concerned in most of the county business of the period. 
On almost every page of the text are recorded visits and exchanges 
of presents with other county families of the same standing. The 
result is that these papers encompass many phases of the life of the 
time, and that phonologically they offer extremely rich material for 
investigation. 

3. Hitherto, this material has received scant attention. For the 
specialist on Literary English developments it lies far from the 
beaten track and has, at best, a purely comparative value. His 
neglect is understandable. The neglect of the various writers on 
Lancashire dialects, for whom these papers might be expected to 
contain much valuable evidence, is less easy to explain. In part, it 
seems to be due to a prevalent idea that they throw no light what- 
ever on the Lancashire dialects; that the pronunciation they give 
us is, in fact, the more or less educated speech of Lancashire gentry 
during the Elizabethan period rather than the folk-speech of the 
time. Such, at least, is the opinion of Heywood," and that opinion 
seems to have been tacitly accepted by the few writers who have 
had oceasion to mention the text since his day. The truth seems to 
be that the text is not primarily dialectal, though strongly in- 
fluenced by dialect. The syntax, such as it is, is modelled on that 
of educated people; the vocabulary, while containing many expres- 
sions now purely dialectal, is wider in range than the ordinary 
dialect-speaker would use; the pronunciation shows strong literary 


10 Op. cit., pp. 43, 45 et pass. The status of the family, its genealogy, and 
the known facts regarding Thomas and Lawrence Shuttleworth are given by 
the editor in Appendix I of the second volume (Chetham Series, Vol. 41). 

11 Heywood, Thomas. On the South Lancashire Dialect. Manchester, 1861, 
' p. 72, ff. He bases his opinion on the thoroughly unscientific grounds that [ot] 
as the development of ME. [¢:] does not occur in the text. This oi, now a well 
recognized feature of many North West Midland dialects, is a later develop- 
ment historically. Harland, the editor of the text, takes the contrary and 
correct view that the accounts contain ‘‘words which might be used for dialect 
study, written before the fixation of spelling’’ (Op. cit., IIL, 751). 
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influences co-existent with undoubted influences from the vernacu- 
lar of the period. Thus, though it may be inaccurate to say that 
we have here a picture of the Lancashire dialect as it was in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, it is safe to assume that we have 
something which will serve as a basis for the study of the dialect of 
that period. The squireen class of a later day was partly bilingual, 
speaking both the vernacular and a provincial variety of Literary 
English. The same appears to have been true of the Shuttleworths 
of Gawthorpe. It follows, then, that in studying the text one cannot 
leave out of consideration the modern developments of the dialect. 
Certain features which appear bizarre and inexplicable if literary 
speech alone be looked to fall perfectly into place when compared 
with their modern dialectal equivalents. In this case, as in so many 
others, the obvious approach to the past is through the present. 

4. Gawthorpe and Smithills, the home estates of the Shuttle- 
worths, are situated in the neighborhood of the township of Padi- 
ham, close by the mouth of the Old Colne Valley, and immediately 
to the south of the wild moorlands of Pendle. They fall into the 
dialect region which Ellis—and most later authorities—name D. 
22.1* No full scientific study of the actual local dialect of Padiham 
has so far been attempted, but we possess Hargreaves’ work on the 
dialect of Adlington,’* which belongs to the same general area, and 
to which frequent reference is made below. Schilling’s Grammar 
of the Dialect of Oldham is also useful for purposes of compari- 
son. Other features of the Modern D.22, and D.21, I have drawn 
from my own acquaintance with my native dialects of the Holeombe 
district and the Rossendale Valley. 

5. In spite of these modern aids, the following conclusions must 
be regarded as tentative only. The evidence presented by a single 
text is not conclusive unless it is checked against that from other 
texts of the same period and the same provenance. Furthermore, 
the Early Grammarians, so useful for the study of Early Modern 
Literary English, are of comparatively little help in the case of a 
text as provincial as this. Lacking adequate controls, the treat- 


12 Ellis, Alexander. ‘‘ Existing Dialectal as compared with West-Saxon,’’ 
Early English Pronunciation, Vol. 5. London, E.E.T.S., 1889. According to 
the detailed classification (pp. 315, ff), the Old Colne Valley is grouped as D. 
22, variation 6. 

18 Hargreaves, A. A Grammar of the Dialect of Adlington, Heidelberg, 
1904. The Adlington dialect is approximately D.22, variation 2. 


14 Giessen, 1906. The Oldham dialect is approximately D.21, variation 1. 
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ment here is bound to contain a certain element of speculation.*® 
I have made no attempt at absolute completeness: the extent of 
the material and the proper limits of an article both render that 
impossible. Spellings which I do not regard as significant have 
been largely omitted, but, for the rest, I believe I have taken note 
of most of the occasional spellings in the 258 pages of Harland’s 
text, in addition to those which are contained in his list of ortho- 
graphical peculiarities..° Particular attention has been given to 
the earlier and much more significant part of the accounts written 
by Thomas Shuttleworth between September 1562 and December 
1593. 


PHONOLOGY OF THE SHORT VOWELS OF ACCENTED SYLLABLES 
ME. [a] 
6. Development in Isolation. 
a-spellings 
Charredg 25: shaffte 30: sadlesse 24, 36: appalles 48: lakye 63: 
bagge, bage 87, 116: gavell 65; lappes 152; blak 57: flatt 129: fatte 
22: narle 131: cabidge 213: stagge 201: dagge (pistol) 24, 203: 
makriels (mackerels) 181: snaffles 208: nagge 146: saplynges 171: 
scaplinge 127: flaskett (tub) 149: rattes 87: watterynge 82: 


e fora 


Seterdaye 76: peches (patches) 44: seke (liquor) 57: gresse 46: 
exeltrie 5: gether 7, 11: helters 13, 57: unsleckt 89: Pediham (Padi- 
ham) 97: sleckinge 219: seckes 147: petches 159: blecking 107: 
keskes 53:17 nebkens 35: reddishe 177, 236: secchell 216: festen 58. 

The question here is whether these e-forms, together with those 
before -n (7, 1) and those before -r (7, 2) can be taken as indicating 
a general raising of ME. [a] to [x] or [e]. The presence of these 
forms, together with the fact that a few e-forms like [gres, sek, 
geda] still exist side by side with the almost universal a-forms in 
the modern D.22, seems to support Luick’s argument*® that the 


15 There is some truth in Wyld’s dictum: ‘‘Caution is necessary in all in- 
vestigation, but while we must guard against rashness, we must also beware of 
undue timidity’’ (Op. cit., p. 155). 

16 Loc. cit., III, 751 ff. 

17 Examples of e written before nasals, and lengthened forms like measse, 
wyeasshe, greasse are to be found under separate heads, the former in 7, 1 and 
the latter in 16 below. 

18 Luick, Karl. Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. Leipzig, 
1929, Leiferung 6-9, 536. 
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raising occurred more generally than is usually supposed, and that 
the modern dialect sound [a] is due to a reverse lowering. Ex- 
amination of other texts, however, reveals the occurrence of precise- 
ly these same words with e-spellings in most dialects of the same 
period, while the sporadic raised forms of the modern D.22, [sek], 
[gedo], [gres], [sek] ete., are again limited to the same small group 
of words. It appears, then, that raised forms of these words were 
common throughout the country. In that case, it is doubtful 
whether they can be accepted as affording evidence of a general 
sound shift which raised ME. [a] to [#].’® 


7. Development in Combination. 
(1) Before nasals. 

(a) Here the a-forms greatly outnumber those with o. Of the 
latter the only examples I have found are: londes 33: onystsiede 
(aniseed) 142: redshonkes 105: stond 173: omlinge (ambling) 201: 
stond-horse 219: Ierlond (Harland): Romsbothom 15: Furbonke 
68: Bonister 15: Gronnton 257, et pass. 

Lengthening in: homes (hames: the irons of a horse-collar) 
234: lone (lane) 208. To judge from the examples, the alternation 
between [o] and [a] before nasals, which was a feature of the North 
West Midland dialects of ME.,?° has been succeeded by an almost 
complete victory for the a-forms. The former are common again 
in the D.22 of later times.”4_ In our text the preponderance of a- 
forms may be due to non-dialectal influences, though a periodical 
variation in the nasalisation of [a] is perceptible in both OE. and 
ME. That [o] was gradually being replaced by [a] even in the West 
Midland area is shown by the rarity of the former in 15th century 
‘*Urkunden.’’?? 

(b) Another development before nasals is indicated by the fol- 
lowing: Spenyshe 29, 75, 80: adventage 80, 30, 35: squen (swan) 
44: brende (bran) 219: redshenke 60: kenell (cannel coal) 46, 67: 


19 Cp. Zachrisson, op. cit., pp. 58-61, Luick, op. cit., 382, 1, and Jordan, R., 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1925, pp. 48, 51. 
Zachrisson argues strongly for a derivation from M.E. e-forms: Jordan’s ex- 
amples support him. 

20 The Ireland Manuscript (D.22, circa 1450) has o almost invariably before 
-nk and predominantly before -nd; otherwise o and a alternate in almost equal 
proportion. Cp. further, Knigge, F., Die Sprache des Dichters von Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Marburg, 1886, p. 15, ff. 

21 Hargreaves, op. cit., p. 26. 

22 Flasdieck, op. cit., 6. 
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semonde (salmon: O.Fr. samoun) 22, 116: Blenche (Blanche) 230. 

These may be compared with begen, belengyng, fend, rensackyd, 
understend, which Zachrisson (p. 58) notices in the Norfolk Paston 
Letters. Consistency would demand an explanation of these forms 
either from ME. phonetic doublets or through analogy. It is quite 
possible that Spenyshe and semonde are lengthened forms; that 
brende is derived from the common ME. bren, and that the others 
are analogical formations beside eny, meny, when, ete. Some such 
theory is favored by Zachrisson.”* The alternative is to postulate 
a combinative change of [a] to [x] or [e] before dental -n—Zach- 
risson’s less favored second suggestion. 


(2) Before r. 

Spellings with e are exceptionally common: querteron (quar- 
tern) 70, 35: Wearrington (Warrington) 34: Mertenmas 30, 40: 
Herteley 38: Sherples 43: Mergarette 2: sperlynges 43, 108: per- 
lemente 55: sperrowes 66: yearn 152: perterighe 79: errovesse (ar- 
rows) 66: sherpeinge 7: erlynge 3: querte 8: querter 9: Yerdes, 
yeardes 8, 13, 109: ferme 226: yerdinge (garden) 80: eruyinge, 
herrowinge 15, 50: perticulers 244: bearells 107: lerkes 115: berme 
(yeast) 145. 

Er-spellings are very frequent in the text: ar occurs compara- 
tively seldom. Two conclusions are possible. (1) that ME. 
[a] was raised before -r to [w] or [e], or (2) that ME er, ar fell 
together under some intermediate sound. The latter, in view of 
the present position in the dialect, seems more likely. The Lanca- 
shire -r seems to have been a retracted or cerebral sound, somewhat 
resembling certain modern varieties of the American -r. This con- 
sonant is particularly apt to affect the quality of the preceding 
vowel ; to produce, when [a] precedes, a coronal vowel”® best written 
[a]. Hargraves, in an attempt to indicate this sound, writes [ar] 
for the modern D.22 development of both ME. ar and ME. er; 
most of the dialect authors from Tim Bobbin onwards, have written 
er for both,?* and such is the principal spelling in our text. The 
most accurate ordinary transcription is ai, employed by John By- 
rom (1692-1763) in forms like fairm (farm), and wairm (warm).?* 


23 Ibid., p. 59. 

25 Cp. Luick, op. cit., 566. 

26 Cp. Brunner, Karl. ‘‘Die Schreibtradition der Dialektschriftsteller von 
Lancashire,’’ Englische Studien, LX, 162. 

27 From Lancashire Dialogue, circa 1749. This work is not considered by 
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Since ME. er, ar are both leveled under the one sound [ar] or [a] 
in the modern dialects, and since the r of the dialects, wherever it 
survives, appears to be of the cerebral variety, there is a strong 
probability that the same conditions existed at the time of the 
Shuttleworths.”* 


(3) Before l 

waullynge 112: Holywaulle 112: Rauff 29; 127, 184: bawles 159: 
faucon (gun) 203: faulkon 205: mault 186, 197, 203: Sir Walter 
Rawleys Appologie (sic) 232: Sauforth (Salford) 81: sault 194: 
gawles 103: Heptonstaule 207: gauld 208: hede-stole (head stall) 
32: wokynge (walking: fulling) 107: molte 92: Boudwyn (Bald- 
win) 38: Oswoltysle 91: 

Modern Clitheroe appears usually as Clitherowe (89) but as 
Clitherall 20, 56: goshalke, goshaulke 231, beside hauke. 

From the second group of spellings we should conclude that the 
actual pronunciation was [9:], a vowel which seems to be confirmed 
by Clitherall. On the other hand, the o-spellings give no assurance 
that the sound was monophthongiec: it may equally well have been 
the diphthong [ou] in which the second element is masked by the 
first.2° Considering the date of the text, the modern dialectal de- 
velopment,*° the Lit. English development,** and the fact that this 
sound reconciles both types of spellings, it seems safest to as- 
sume that [9] was the actual sound used. Sauforth, faucon, 
wokynge, ete. indicate that 1 before consonant was already weak- 
ened or lost. 


Brunner, but well deserves attention. Byrom, whatever his value as a dialect 
poet, seems to have had an excellent ear for the discrimination of dialect 
sounds. 

28 The grammarians and authors of the Lancashire dialects seem to have 
been much confused by the sound. At present it is heard only in the D.22 and 
in certain contiguous parts of the D.21; other districts of the D.21 have [a], 
correctly given by Schilling, op. cit., p. 16. Hargreaves’ transcription of the 
D.22 sound [i] is accurate enough, but it should be noticed that the exact 
quality of the vowel varies from district to district according to the compara- 
tive strength or weakness of the following retracted r: in the D.21. where r 
has fallen altogether except in intervocalic positions, [a:] is usual; in D.22 
districts where r remains, as in the Colne Valley and parts of Rossendale, the 
sound approaches [#] or even [e:]. Between these extremes are numerous 
qualitative variations. 

29 Cp. Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 81. 

30 Hargreaves, op. cit., p. 26. Before original final 1, the modern D.22 has 
[o:] with loss of 1; before an original combination of 1 and consonant, the 
sound is [9], again with loss of 1. Cp. below, 33 


31 Wyld, op. cit., no. 259. 
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ME. [e] 

8. Development in Isolation. 

As in Literary English and the modern Lancashire dialects, ME. 
e seems to have remained generally unchanged. Very sporadically, 
i- and a- spellings occur in our text: 
bede (bed) 35: legge 51: fresse 7: delffe (quarry) 29, 31: edishinge 
3: brethren 62: hemppen 39: jellie 79: spectale (spectacle) 108: 
meddowe 21: begging 21: hegge, heggd 21: nett 83: temse (sieve) 
H: tenche 43: medson (medicine) 152: ete. 


i for e 
dimelance 43, 45, 56: Pinington (Pennington) 78: bigge (beg) 170: 
trisle 170: chiste 91: brytherene 59: thrissinge (H): dylleth 36: 
tyllfe 46: tyntie 37: hilpinge 9. 


a for e 


Fabruary 7: Hablethwayte (Hebblethwaite) 74: hagge (hedge) 66: 
whan 88, 139: ballyes (bellows) 166: wathers (wethers) 91. 


Other variants 

wyebbe 47, 56, 60, 68: wyebsteres 60: wyetheres (wethers) 54: (17 
below). 
Parallel cases in which 7 is written for e are found in the Paston 
Letters®? and in other South Eastern texts.** Traces of the same 
change are found also in the modern D.22, where feather, red are 
occasionally heard as [fido, rid]. Actual examples of the writing 
of a for e are more difficult to find in texts of the Early Modern 
period, but many modern dialects show sporadic a forms. The D.22 
has [natlt, prati] for nettled, pretty.** Luick** has shown that Late 
ME. and Early Modern e tended to vary towards i and a, chiefly 
before dentals and nasals but occasionally also before palatals. He 
notices, too, that reverse change of 7 to e which is well represented 
among the spellings of our text (10). 

Not all our examples are beyond suspicion of showing a different 
derivation. Dyjlleth, tyllfe, and tyntie may owe this spelling to w; 
hagge seems to be from ME. hage, and whan from ME. whan. 


32 Zachrisson, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 

33 Kihlboom, op. cit., 19. 

34 Hargreaves, op. cit., p. 30, and Brunner, op. cit., p. 165. 
35 Luick, op. cit., 540. 
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9. Development in Combination. 
Before r. 


(1) English words usually retain er in spelling, and fall to- 
gether with the examples discussed under ME. ar above (7, 2). 

(2) The single example firrynge (ferrying), 56, confirms the 
indications of the reverse spellings shertes 118, and sterk 9, that cer- 
tain words with er in ME. fell together with the ir, ur group and 
developed under ur (15 below). 

(3) Certain words of foreign origin, now spelled mostly with 
er in Literary English, are spelled with ar consistently in the text: 
parsones (persons) 16: Fardinand 33: sarventes 69: vargresse 152: 
vargrasse (verjuice) 185: vardegresse (verdigres) 229: clarcke 221: 
carsey (beside cursey, 205) 196: sarvinge, 137: sarten 143 :°° 
These words, mainly of French origin, are still written almost in- 
variably with ar by modern dialect authors.** They had ar already 
in O.Fr.** It is doubtful whether they can be linked with the 
pseudo-French pronunciations indicated by such spellings as sar- 
vent, parson, sarve, sartainly in the Wentworth Papers, a century 
later than our text.*® The consistency of the ar spellings, however, 
points to a variation between the pronunciation of these words and 
the others mentioned above (7, 2). 

(4) Herring, spelled heyringes 104: hayringes 207: hearinges 
132: may have the long vowel. 


ME. [i] 

10. Development in Isolation. 

ME. i usually remains in the text, but occurs sporadically as e 
and wu. 
snyges (eels: Modern dialect snig: ON. snigill) 35: lytell 20: 
wyndlas 25: grippinge 18: sygnete (swan) 48: lyvre (liver) 65: 
piggiones 188: spinage (spinach) 214: fidlers 225: wimble (augur) 
248: rybone 37: myllne 41: kylle 43: sikel 10: fissik 72, 73: whic- 
sette (quickset; Modern dialect wik) 49: criple 141: lickesiede 
(liquorice) 142: brigge 142: chimly 151: tynning (tinning) 156: 
ete. 


36 Derby, now D.22 [darbi] appears as Darbie, 201 ete. 
37 Brunner, op. cit., p. 165. 

38 Luick, op. cit., 430, and Jordan, op. cit., 270. 

39 Cited by Wyld, op. cit., p. 166. 
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e for 7. 


pennes (pins) 6: denner 64: denyer 77: reddel 12: Chrestmas 227: 
geven 17, 47, (invariable in T, Shuttleworth’s spelling) : vecar 17, 
35, 43, 50, 97: yeven (given) 24: Pecoppe (Picup) 33: chekenes 87: 
chekyns 112: Smetheles (Smithills) 149: kechyn 108: smethe 
(smithy) 156, 164: mettnse (mittens) 171: seft (sift) 157: beggar 
123: Wegan 143: Whettykeres 49. 


wu for 1. 


busshope 9, 12, 20, 48, 55, 56, 94: Bushopthroppe 76: rushemand 
(Richmond: Place-name) 148: a note rudley (riddle) 149: rudles 
150: Mulne (Milne: Place-name) 186: Ightenhull (Place-name) 
127. 

The isolative change to e in the spellings above, the reverse of the 
change of e to i already considered (8), has been hitherto no- 
ticed mainly in the dialects of the South West Midlands, the South 
West, the North East, and in those of North East Scotland.*° From 
the modern North West Midland dialects all traces have disap- 
peared. 

The u-forms given above could be linked with the isolative change 
of i to uw noticed by Luick* in certain modern Scots dialects; but 
the individual examples in our text provide rather uncertain evi- 
dence. Bushop; Bushopthroppe fall in line with the widespread 
Early New English vulgar pronunciation which is attacked by 
Cooper, Jones, Miége, and Watts,*? and which apparently arose 
through initial labialisation. Mulne and rushemand, both place- 
names, may conceivably be mere archaic spellings; rudles is pos- 
sibly derived from a ME. phonetic doublet. Another alternative is 
that these forms show the last traces of the old North West Mid- 
land u-type still lingering side by side with the victorious i-type; 
though the date is much later than we should expect for this. Leav- 
ing bushop out of the question, I incline to the last hypothesis, ad- 
mitting the doubt which is inevitable in view of the uncertain nature 
of our examples. 


40 Cp. Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 45 for similar forms in the Paston Letters, and 
ibid, p. 49 for those in the Cely Papers. she phonology and general distribu- 
tion of the change are discussed in Luick, op. cit. 542. For earlier examples 
see Jordan, op. cit., 271. 

41 Loc. cit., 542. 

42 Wyld, op. cit., p. 189, note 2: Luick, op. cit., 543, an. 3. 
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11. Development in Combination. 

(1) Before -r 

The few occasional spellings in ur which exist side by side with 

the usual ir and the sporadic er forms suggest that ir aud ur had 
fallen together with a few original er words under ur. 
furst 9, 25, 28, 29, 33, 55, 162: hur 30, 33, 37, 40, 42, 43: sturropp 
13: Sur 51, 57: Furbanke (modern Firbank) 68: blakbourdes 110: 
blakeburdes 114 :** 
The r was probably of the cerebral variety as in the combinations 
ar and er (supra, 7, 2) so that the actual vowel was blended 
with the consonant in the manner already mentioned. Modern 
dialect authors write ur consistently for the modern development 
of this combination, as: furst, hur, durt, durty, ete.** 

(2) A few spellings suggest that 7 was in some cases lengthened 
and underwent a further development in company with original 
long 7: 
wyendowes (windows) 5, 30: wyemblye (wimble: kind of augur) 9: 
wyendles (windles) 18: wyendowinge (winnowing) 10, 16, 33, 48. 
These identify themselves with the following spellings in which the 
vowel is derived from ME. 7: 
syed (side) 156: ryedinge (riding) 160: hyades (hides) 119: 
tyethe (tithe) 91: wyeld (wild) 17: wyetinge (whiting) 26, ete.*® 


(3) Before ht, qh 

dyghtinge 110, 35, beside ditchttinge 35 and ditching 220: wryghte 
38, 139: lyhte, lyghte 52: nyght 130. 

In view of its modern dialectal development we may add tigges 
(ties) 140: tighes 142. 

The spellings dichttinge, ditching, tigges, if they mean anything 
at all, suggest that a weakened form of the original (y) was still 
retained at the time of the text; whereas in Lit. English it had 
already disappeared. The single spelling broke (brought) 207, 
adds something in confirmation. Still further support comes from 


43 Apart from the common her beside hir and hur the only er- forms I have 
noticed are shertes 118, and sterk 9. These should be taken with the reverse 
spelling firrynge (ferrying) mentioned above (9,2). ‘ 

44 Cp. Brunner, op. cit., p. 168 ff. 

45From this same argument the following also appear to be lengthened: 
kyechensie, gyest (agistment) 226: fiysshing 36:. The modern dialects show 
no trace of lengthening before nasals but lengthening before (§) is found 
in (fi:§). (di:§). (ep. 17 below). 
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the modern dialects, where ME. tht, instead of falling together 
with ME. [i:] and appearing as [a:], has undergone a separate de- 
velopment and appears as [i:] in [li:t], [ni:t], [ri:t], [si:t] ete. 
This can only mean that ME. 7 in the combintion -iht remained short 
at the time when ME. [i:] commenced its first stage of dipthongisa- 
tion ; otherwise the former must inevitably have been dipthongised 
with the latter. Since lengthening of i in this combination is de- 
pendent upon loss of the consonant [x], we can only conclude that 
the latter was to some extent retained even at the time of the text. 
The sound, then, must actually have been [iht].*° Final confirma- 
tion, for the retention of a weakened form of [x] at least, is pro- 
vided by the parallel case of the development of ME. aht. The 
modern D.22 sound is [ou.t] as compared with Lit. English [9:t}, 
i.e., development of the dipthong has been retarded through reten- 
tion of [x]. 
ME. [o] 
ME. o usually remains in spelling: 

mosse 17, 148: stotte 35: schoppe (chop) 30: goslynges 65: cotte 
44: cotteghe 95: a hodges head (hogshead) 194: scoller 16: bothom- 
inge 149: hoppes 33: croffte 33: pothuckes 204: cloke (clock) 16: 
coke (cock )112: cochles 112: toppe 132: potteles 18: throsshen 90: 
hollin (holly) swipples 247: quodlings (coddlins: apples) 201: ete. 


ou for o 
hougesse (hogs) 9, pouttes 150: 


Other variants 


kiockes and muskelles 10: wodkiockes 55: Lastoke*’ 5, 6 (frequently 
written by Thomas Shuttleworth) : clagge (clog) 107. 

ME. o plainly remaine@ in pronunciation. There are three pos- 
sibilities for the apparent long forms given in the second group: 
the ou is either to be interpreted as showing lengthening, and con- 
sequent development to [u:] with original ME. 6, or as showing 
qualitative resemblance to ME. gu. A third possibility is that the 
spelling is influenced by that of double, couple ete. which had be- 


46Cp. Jordan, op. cit., 295, an. where a similar argument is suggested. 
High, modern D.22 [hei] seems to have dropped final [y] at a period before 
ME. tighe, now [ti:]. Cp. Jordan, loc. cit., 295. 

47 Written Lostoke by Laurence Shuttleworth consistently; this is also the 
modern spelling. 
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come [i] in pronunciation. The former may be ruled out on the 
ground that the lengthened ME. o would have had a slack quality ; 
the last finds some support in the presence of forms like [dug, klug] 
in the modern D.22 of the Darwen district.‘* If the second is cor- 
rect, it proves that the diphthong [qu] had retained open quality 
in its first element. 

The spellings Lastoke, clagge seems to furnish examples of the 
isolative unrounding*® which was common in other dialects at this 
period. Whether or not it was an actual dialectal feature, it is 
impossible to determine on the scanty evidence given. There are 
few traces of this phenomenon in the modern dialects, although 
isolative unrounding of ME. gu seems to be responsible for the 
present development (D.21 [au]) of that diphthong. Wodkiokes 
and kiockes are isolated spellings of uncertain significance. 


13. Development in Combination 

(1) Before nasals 
cunstablye®® 47, 48, 50, 56: bumbast 255: Lumbard 213: Mun- 
grumbrie 213: unyance 20: unyons 22: humbles (O.Fr. hombles: 
entrails) 68: cunnies 185: spunge 228.°" 


(2) Before -r 

Here are the following exceptional spellings: 

furth 128, 140 et pass.: hosse 96: wosteed 193. 
The former is plainly derived from the common ME. furth: the 
two others reflect a contemporary pronunciation with loss of -r. 
(3) Before -l (final and when followed by another consonant) 
roulle 94, 198: toul 132: poullinge (ME. pollen) 77: kowlt (colt) 1: 
cowde (colt) 17: moulde 152: maoulwarpe 195: foulkes 132: bul- 
tinge 73: 
The usual diphthong is clearly established here, whether with weak- 
ening or total loss of -l (vide cowde). As is established at a later 
place,®*? the sound was actually [gu]. Maoulwarpe may possibly 
be linked with clagge and Lastoke as showing isolative unrounding, 


48 Brunner, op. cit., p. 167. 

49 Luick, op. cit., 533: Wyld, op. cit., 244: Jordan, op. cit., 272. It should 
be noted that a word which commonly shows this unrounding, sprats, is written 
sprotes throughout the text. 

50 Also counstablye 62, 131. 

51 Most of these words had, of course, u-forms in ME. 

52 Below, 35. 
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but more probably it indicates simply qualitative confusion with 
ME. au. 


ME. [wu] 
13. Development in Isolation 


Under this vowel it is usual to group words of four quite distinct 
origins: (1) those with original uw; (2) those with original OE.y, 
ME. ii; (3) those from a ME. it of French origin; and (4), those 
in which the short u is derived from an original [0:] as in (Liter- 
ary English) flood, glove, month, ete. In the present case, it is 
difficult altogether to follow this classification, since, as the modern 
D.22 shows, the shortening in (4) was not carried out so con- 
sistently in the Lancashire area as in Literary English, and since 
there is the added confusion that many forms appear rather to 
follow a development from ME. o-forms rather than from the more 
usual u-forms. The following treatment is therefore definitely 
selective. 


u-spellings 

bucle 20: twne (tun) 65: tupps 123: sumpter 100: ducke 118: 
gutteringe 10: butter 129: duste 146: cubbord 168: mucke 172: 
jugge 238: plucke (crop of a fowl) 195: russet (O.Fr. rousset) 205: 
juggs 238: buke (buck) 19: hunder, hunderethe 7, 8, et pass; 
bunnes (bungs) 108: stubbinge (uprooting) 35: up 7: trundles 
132: pute (ME. putten) 53, 64: chessnuts 182: scutles (ON. skutill) 
168: ete. 

Further: 

rushe 116: thrusshies 62: brussies 30: Russhetone 147: cussiones 
159 :** bushell 37, 79: ete. 


o for u 


motten 12: honney 48: cotyller 13: tofted 13: godyons 112: moche 
152: wod (wood) 132 et pass. 


for u 
risshes 11: candlrisshes 239: rychesies (rushes) 112: trindle 89: 
trindle 98: tryndles 41: quision (cushion) 156: quishiones 234: 
stiffinge stuffing) 205: diges (duck: Seand. dyka) 67 et pass. 


58 ME cuishon; buishel. The spellings appear to indicate the shortened form, 
but some regions of the D.22 have still a long vowel. 
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Spellings indicating the long vowel 
throyshes 111: throoshes 107: coopboard 160: goodgeons (ME. 
gojon) 112: foole (full) 105: coople 101: foulle 134: soucking 155: 
boutts (butts) bowl (bull) 179: cowple 100: towchynge 155: woulle 
(wool) 94: doussone 6, 32, 33, 40, 55 (beside dosene, docene 12, 13): 
dounge (dung) 34: stouffe 34: trounkes 34: (probably short). 

These spellings, in spite of their variety from the modern stand- 
point, tell us nothing about the development of ME. wu except that 
it must have been retained. There is certainly no example in the 
text, as far as I can discover, of any deveopment in the direction 
of [a] such as is found in the spelling of other texts of the period. 
The modern D.22 has mainly [u] for this vowel. As far as can be 
discovered, therefore, the ME. sound has been practically retained 
unaltered to the present time. 

The i-spellings of rush and trundle beside the u-forms should be 
compared with myllne 41 beside mulne 186, and with the form 
reddel 12 beside rudles 150. On the whole, the ME. u-type is quite 
well represented in this text, while the i-type is almost equally com- 
mon, and the e-type comparatively rare.™ 

Of the remaining i-forms, quision seems to be derived from ME. 
quisshin and corresponds with Modern D.22 [kwifn] ;** stiffinge, the 
meaning of which is ambiguous, is either a doublet of stiffening or 
an analogical formation. 

The long forms are interesting chiefly as revealing the extent to 
which some present-day dialect forms are historical. Pronuncia- 
tions corresponding with foole, bowl, woull, souckinge, throyshes** 
are heard in the [fu:, bu:l, wu:, se:k, pru:f] of the modern D.21, 
22. Boutts seems to reveal influence from O.Fr. boute. The re- 
mainder show simply a traditional spelling of no phonetic value, 
and of doubtful length. 


15. Development in Combination 
(1) Of the development before -l, examples have already been 
given, sufficient to show that in some cases a lengthening, 
parallel with the diphthongisation of ME. a and o before 
this same consonant, had already taken place. 


53 The only examples appear to be reddel 12, and kechyn 108. 
54 English Dialect Grammar, glossary. 
55 Long forms before [§] are common in the modern dialect. 
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(2) Before -r 
Here, again ,there is some variety of spelling: 
purtenance 37: Bury 57, 40: curwens (currants) 140, 141: cursey 
205: turkes (turkies) 72: turete 152: turffe 77: atturne 68: kurleve 
(ecurew) 67: hurst 145: furste 24: turvetyme 91: Burnele 129: 
church 172: burnish 244: disbursied 73: ete. 


ou for u 
tourffe 17, 27, 52: courlues 79: 


o for u 
torkies 205: corwayns 170: corrance 189: fornace 88: 


1 for u 
biry (Bury) 9, 44: Shrowsbire 54: Pendlebirie 40, 52: pirres 
(purrs) 60: 


e for u 

Salesberie 63. 

The vowel before -r seems to have remained, as in Isolation: that, 
at least, is the only conclusion possible from the spellings. In view 
of the wide diffusion of o-forms in ME., the o-spellings form am- 
biguous evidence at the best. The forms with i and e show once 
again the survival of traces of the three ME. developments of 
OE.y.** 


56 Cp. Serjeantson, Mary S. Distribution of Dialect Characters in ME. 
Amsterdam, 1924. 
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BEN HARDIN 


By L. W. CHAPPELL 
University of West Virginia 


Several years ago a certain Mr. Walker reported popular belief 
in the southern part of West Virginia in two men named John 
Hardy: the Negro steel-driver who died immediately after a spec- 
tacular drilling-contest at Big Bend Tunnel on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad about 1870 and the white man who was hanged for 
murder in that section or across the line in Virginia. He made a 
clear distinction between the two men. Dr. Cox, who published Mr. 
Walker’s report, gave the part having to do with the white John 
Hardy in this manner: 

He tells me, also, that there is a current report in this part of the State con- 
cerning a John Hardy who was a tough, a saloon frequenter, an outlaw, and a 
sort of a thug. He thinks this John Hardy was a white man, and he is sure 
that he was hanged later on for killing a man in McDowell County or across 
the line in Virginia 
In setting up his hypothesis for the Negro murderer John Hardy,— 
the third man by that name in that section,—who was hanged in 
McDowell County in 1894, as the steel-driver at Big Bend Tunnel 
about 1870, Dr. Cox disposed of Walker’s report of the white John 
Hardy, with the following observation : 

For a white man contemporary with the steel-driller to possess the same name 
and attributes as he, to operate in the early part of his career in the same 


region, to drift later to the same locality, to commit the same crime, and to 
pay the same penalty, is nut believable.2 


Mr. Walker’s report does not say that the white murderer John 
Hardy was a ‘‘contemporary with the steel-driller,’’ that he pos- 
sessed the ‘‘same . . . attributes as he,’’ that he operated ‘‘in the 
early part of his career in the same region,’’ that he drifted ‘‘later 
to the same locality,’’ that he committed ‘‘the same crime,’’ and 
that he paid ‘‘the same penalty.’’ And so there seems to be no ob- 


1 John Harrington Cox, Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXII (1919), 510. 
For his later studies of John Hardy, see his doctor’s dissertation on Folk-Songs 
from West Virginia, in the Harvard University Library, Folk-Songs of the 
South (1925), and American Speech, II (1927), 226. 


2The Journal, XXXII, 510. 
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jection to Dr. Cox’s conclusion that the white murderer John Hardy 
and the black murderer John Hardy possessed the same attributes 
and paid the same penalty for the same crime as ‘‘not believable,’’ 
but something more than rhetoric is necessary to account for the 
traditional white man confused with the Negro John Hardy who 
was hanged in McDowell County in 1894 and with the famous steel- 
driver at Big Bend Tunnel about 1870. Cox’s observation does not 
take the white John Hardy out of the picture. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, the mountain 
region of southern West Virginia and the adjoining section of Vir- 
ginia produced, or served as a sort of retreat for, enough outlaws to 
have one suited to Mr. Walker’s pattern. The aim of this paper 
is to present such a personage. 

Dr. Johnson recently indicated what seems to be the proper 
course of inquiry for the identification of the white man, but failed 
to earry his investigation far enough. He published excerpts from 
two letters reporting the execution of a white murderer at Grundy, 
Va., in 1897.3. One gave the name of the man as John Hardy, and 
the other as John Harding. His fuller characterization in the news- 


paper account of the hanging will show how far he satisfies Mr. 


Walker’s popular report. 
The following account of the hanging on December 17 is to the 
point: 


John Hardin ... was taken to Grundy ... and hanged . . . to-day. 

The crime for which John Hardin paid the penalty with his life, was the 
murder of George Mounts on the 15th of last September. Mounts had been 
paying considerable attention to Hardin’s wife. The two men had several 
quarrels over the woman but never came to blows, and the matter terminated 
in Mounts’s taking her to his home. He made the threat that he would keep 
her or kill Hardin. This aroused Hardin’s anger to the highest pitch, and on 
the night of September 15th he waylaid Mounts . . . and shot him to death 
without giving him a moment’s warning. . . 

John Hardin was only 21 years of age, and had always been considered a 
peaceable citizen.4 


The same paper the day before announced that the murderer had 
been lodged in the jail at Tazewell for ‘‘safekeeping,’’ and gave his 
name as John Harden. The Times employed both ‘‘Harden’’ and 
‘*Hardin’’ in an account of the hanging on December 17, and says, 
‘* At the trial he pleaded insanity but to no avail.’” 


3 Guy B. Johnson, John Henry (1929), p. 68. 
4 The Richmond Dispatch, Dec. 18, 1897. 


5 The Times, Richmond, Va., Dec. 17, 1897. In answer to my request for the 
name of the murderer as shown by the court records, George W. Mullins, Clerk 
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The white murderer with many aliases hanged at Grundy in 1897 
was, then, a ‘‘peaceable citizen’’ and a very ordinary man for the 
South during the second half of the nineteenth century. He was 
not a ‘‘tough, a saloon frequenter, an outlaw, and a sort of a thug.’”’ 
We must look for a different man. And a different man, with even 
a larger number of aliases, stayed for a while in the Tazewell jail 
just thirty years earlier, but only three years before the construc- 
tion of Big Bend Tunnel was begun in 1870. 

In September, 1925, Samuel Spurgeon made the following state- 
ment to the present writer on a street in Bluefield, Virginia: 


I am 79 years old, and was at Tazewell at the hanging of John Benjamin 
Harding, who went by the name of Ben Hardin usually around here. He was 
sometimes called John Hardin, too, and even John Hardy or Ben Hardy, but 
his real name was John Benjamin Harding. I was standing in a few feet of 
the scaffold when he was hanged and looking him right in the face. He was a 
little man with long black hair and a wicked look. I heard him tell the sheriff 
to take his hair out of the rope, so it would fit his neck better. The first rope 
broke when they were hanging Harding, and he told the sheriff to get a good 
rope that wouldn’t break the next time. He was a gambler and a drinker, and 
a rough man. He said, ‘‘When the people see me hanged they will see the 
bravest man hanged they ever saw.’’ 

There was a circle of armed men as guards around the scaffold that day, and 
there was another circle of mounted guards with their horses facing the scaf- 
fold. All this was to keep Harding from getting away. He was a bad man. 
He killed Burns because when he asked him how he would swap saddles he said, 
‘«The same as if you had none.’’ 


On April 14, 1927, Miss Katherine Kiser, a public school teacher 


of Tazewell, Va., sent the following report, which she obtained from 
John McCall, who claims that he was present at the execution : 


In reply to your letter of April 11, I have found out the following informa- 
tion: 


The name of the man who was hanged in Tazewell in 1868 is John Benjamin 
Harden. He was hanged for murder, in Mr. George Gillespie’s sugar orchard. 
The limb on which he was hanged is still there. He was forced to ride to his 
hanging in a wagon seated on his coffin. The first time the trap was sprung 
the rope broke and they had to send for another rope. He was buried under 
the tree where he was hanged. . . One old man living here, Mr. John McCall, 
says that he saw it all and remembers it as if it were yesterday. 


These two reports agree in making Ben Hardin a spectacular 
figure on the occasion of his execution. Mr. Spurgeon describes 
him as a ‘‘little man with long black hair and a wicked look,’’ a 
terrible man. Miss Kiser adds that he rode to his ‘‘hanging in a 
wagon seated on his coffin,’’ that he was hanged in a sugar orchard, 


of Court, Grundy, Va., writes that the indictment shows the name ‘‘ John 
Hardin, but the order of conviction and execution shows John Harden. How- 
ever the correct name is Hardin, or anyway, they spell their name that way.’’ 
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that the ‘‘limb on which he was hanged is still there,’’ and that he 
was ‘‘buried under the tree where he was hanged.’’ They agree 
that the rope broke, and that he had to be hanged the second time. 

About five years ago the hanging of Ben Hardin was featured in 
a brief account of his popular vogue, under the caption ‘‘ Hanging 
of Ben Harden Reealled,’’ in a daily newspaper of that section.® 
One eyewitness was reported as saying that ‘‘ Judge Campbell grew 
white as he sentenced Harden,’’ and that the murderer, after sen- 
tence was passed on him, responded: ‘‘If this had been done years 
ago it would have been better for me and many others.’’ 

This murderer, whom I choose to call Ben Hardin, paid a tooth 
for a rather full set and took his place in the potter’s field. He was 
not hanged in McDowell County, but just ‘‘across the line in Vir- 
ginia.’’ How well he satisfies Mr. Walker’s pattern will be even 
more evident as his récord grows. It will be necessary, first, to give 
a factual basis for the tradition, and second, to explain the more im- 
portant means of giving it circulation in the mountain region of 
southern West Virginia and the adjoining sections of Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

The court records of Tazewell County make a complete case for 
Ben Hardin. Justices Mark T. Lockhart, S. H. Chiddix, James 
Hankins, Alexander Mahood, and Wm. O. Yost (presiding) re- 
turned the following true bill: 

Benjamin Harden, who stands charged with a felony by him committed in 
the county of Tazewell and within the jurisdiction of this Court, in this, that 
he did, on the 16th day of April, 1867, in the said county, feloniously and of 
his malice did kill and murder one Dennis T. Burns, was this day set to the 
bar, in the custody of the Sheriff of this county, and the Court having heard 
the evidence, are of opinion that the said Benjamin Hardin ought to be tried 
for the offense of which he stands charged before the Circuit Court of Taze- 
well County. And the said Benjamin Harden is remanded to jail. 

The proceedings for the May, 1867, term of the Circuit Court of 
Tazewell County, with Honorable John A. Campbell, Judge of the 
Sixteenth Judicial Circuit, presiding, gives the jury to try the case 
against Ben Hardin as composed of the following twelve men: 
‘‘Witten Maxwell, Daniel H. Harman, William White, Carter Han- 
kins, Augustus S. Waldron, Robert Hankins, Augustus S. MeNeil, 
William Bandy, John Altizer, William V. Shannon, Hiram A. Daw- 
son, and Jefferson Osborne.’’ After hearing the evidence and the 
argument of counsel, the jury rendered the following verdict: 


6 Bluefield Daily Dispatch, Aug. 30, 1925. 
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‘‘We, the jury, find Benjamin Hardin, the person whom we have 
in charge, guilty of murder in the first degree.’’ On May 23, 1867, 
the court sentenced him to be hanged. 


Therefore, it is considered by the Court, that he be hanged by the neck until 
he be dead and that execution of this judgment be made and done upon the 
said Benjamin Hardin by the Sheriff of this county on Friday the 28th day of 
June, 1867, between sunup and sunset of that day, and the gallows to be pre- 
pared by Sheriff. 


John Thompson was sheriff of Tazewell County, with Major H. 
B. Boyle as deputy, at the time of Ben Hardin’s trial and execution. 
Ben Hardin pleaded not guilty to the charge against him, and as 
he was not able to employ counsel for his defense, the court assigned 
to defend him W. P. Cecil and J. M. French, attorneys at law.’ 

These official records are sufficient to show a factual basis for the 
tradition, but if further evidence on the point is desired it may be 
found in its means of diffusion, documentary and oral. The Clinch 
Valley News, a weekly of Jeffersonville? now Tazewell, where the 
hanging took place, deserves first prize in circulating the bloody 
tales of the outlaw. The following account takes him out of the 
class of ordinary murderers such as John Hardin who was hanged 
at Grundy in 1897: 


Of the murder at Tazewell Courthouse . . . the Clinch Valley News... says: 
‘*The murder that occurred in our village on Tuesday ... was certainly of 
the most fiendish character. Hardin, the perpetrator of the deed, it seems from 
his own confession, had fled from Kentucky for a similar crime. Those who wit- 
nessed the interview between Hardin and his victim at the smithshop, could dis- 
cover no cause or provocation for the murder. Hardin is in chains, closely con- 
fined, awaiting trial. Our peaceful and law-abiding village was shrouded in 
gloom and horrow-struck at this diabolical outrage upon an unoffending travel- 
ler, merely passing through the place. 

‘*A very singular coincidence in connection with two of the victims of 
Hardin’s unaccountable monomania for human blood is to be found in the fact 
that Burns is the second man he has killed in our village—the weapon used in 
both instances being a double-barreled shot gun—obtained as a loan, ostensibly 
for other purposes, from men occupying adjoining abodes—both the murdered 
men were shot through the head and died instantly with scarce a struggle— 
each were non-residents—and finally both bodies were interred in the same 
vault—the first having been removed by friends to another resting place. ’? 


About two months later the same paper carried an account of 
Ben Hardin’s execution, under the title ‘‘ Execution of a Hardened 


7 These records were sent to me by H. S. Surface, Clerk of Court at Tazewell, 
Va., who obtained them from Annals of Tazewell County, Vol. II, by J. N. 
Harman, Sr. 


8 For an account of the change of name from Jeffersonville to Tazewell, see 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World (1888). 


® Lynchburg Daily Virginian, April 27, 1867. 
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Wretch,’’ but his name was changed to Benjamin F. Hardin and 
that of Burns, the murdered, to Bierne. 


Benj. F. Harden was executed at Tazewell Courthouse on Friday last, for 
the coldblooded murder of a Kentuckian named Bierne. .. Harden made a 
speech on the gallows, in which he said, among other things, that he ‘‘ wanted 
no mercy and would ask for none.’’ A description of the scenes which fol- 
lowed is thus given by a correspondent of the Examiner: 

‘*Major H. R. Boyle now proceeded to pinion his arms and legs, adjust the 
rope around his neck, and then drew over his head the ominous white cap. All 
now left the scaffold, while Harden stood as he had throughout the entire 
scene, calm, cool and unconcerned, save a few tears at the commencement of 
his dying speech, as if he had an hundred years to live. Major Boyle, 
with one stroke of the axe, cut the rope that held the trap. His body 
descended rapidly, and Harden lay upon the ground, apparently dead, com- 
pletely stunned, and nearly choked to death, the rope breaking when it 
passed through the ring. A scream of horror ascended from a number 
of females, some distance on the hill. The loud ery of ‘‘order,’’ ‘‘or- 
der,’’ ‘stand back,’’ &c., of the mounted and other guards around the gallows, 
the rush of the crowd outside the enclosure, created a scene never to be for- 
gotten by the thousands of spectators that witnessed the cold water, and other 
restoratives being administered by Drs. Gildersleeve, Ward and others in at- 
tendance. In less than thirty minutes, Harden with slight assistance, was able 
once more to ascend the scaffold. The Rev. Mr. Williams again begged and 
entreated him to pray—to ask God for forgiveness—to all such entreaties he 
remained unmoved, and finally silenced all further efforts in his behalf by de- 
claring that as he ‘‘could not forgive his enemies, he could not ask forgive- 
ness,’’ he ‘‘would die and go to eternal torment.’’ Again, he was bound, the 
fatal knot adjusted, the white cap so ominous of a speedy launch to that 
‘*bourne whence no traveller returns’’ drawn over his face. Once more Major 
Boyle severs the rope sustaining the scaffold, the trap falls, and the body of 
Benjamin F. Harden was dangling between Heaven and earth.’’10 


The second important aid in the dissemination of Hardin history 
was the ‘‘thousands of spectators’’ who witnessed the hanging. Mr. 
Morton says that ‘‘people from Monroe, Giles, Mercer, Bland, 
Wythe, Russell, Buchanan, McDowell and other counties were 
present to witness the hanging. . . It was the biggest event that had 
happened since the hanging at Pearisburg of Dave Lucas many years 
before.’ Monroe, Mercer, and McDowell counties are in West 
Virginia, and the others in Virginia. This region, including Taze- 
well County, where Ben Hardin was executed, is where Mr. Walk- 
er’s white murderer John Hardy was hanged ‘‘for killing a man in 
McDowell County or across the line in Virginia.’’ 


10 Ibid., July 4, 1867. 

11 Bluefield Daily Dispatch, April 30, 1925. It seems that a hanging in this 
section was regarded as a sort of circus about this time. One over in Ken- 
tucky, at Greenup, a small village near the West Virginia line, is a good ex- 
ample. ‘‘Ten thousand people attended the hanging, and ten steamboats with 
excursions were at the wharf. It was a bigger thing than a circus.’ ’—Durrett’s 
Scrapbook, IV, 161. (Clipping from Louisville Currier-Journal for July 12, 
1882.) 
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The Clinch Valley News served further, and in the most effective 
way, the notoriety of Hardin’s crime. At some time during the 
year 1867, subsequent to the hanging on June 28th of that year, and 
likely immediately after the event, an extra edition of this paper 
seattered Hardin’s ‘‘ Autobiography’’ of approximately ten thou- 
sand words among the people of that locality, those who witnessed 
the execution and those who did not, under the following caption: 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harden, executed at Tazewell C[ourt] 
H[ouse] on the 28th of June, 1867, for the murder of Dennison T. Burns, the 
16th day of April, 1867. Startling Confessions! Boys, take warning! Fate 
of the spoiled child, the disobedient boy, the roguish lad, the stealthy house- 
robber, the dashing highwayman, the daring horse-thief, the two-faced friend, 
the unprincipled intriguer, the successful swindler, the heartless seducer of 
female innocence, and the cold-blooded assassin of seven defenseless and un- 
suspecting victims.12 

The ‘‘ Autobiography’’ gives Hardin’s birthplace as Nelson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. He was born on December 28, 1840, the favored son 
of wealthy parents, and, under the influence of bad companions, 
committed his first crime against society at the age of twelve years. 
The other fifteen years of his life are a catalogue of crimes, varied 
and brutal, culminating in his murder of Burns, for which he was 
hanged on June 28, 1867. 

These ‘‘startling confessions’’ close with a short account of his 
altercation with Burns. They disputed over the possibility of buy- 
ing brandy at a local tavern, the age of Hardin’s horse, and the 
market price in North Carolina of saddles such as Hardin’s. Hardin 
says: ‘‘I then went to the tavern, too[k] four or five drinks, and 
recollect [no]thing more until I was arrested [for] killing Burns.”’ 
But this seems to be one of his soberest crimes. 

This record of Ben Hardin marks him a bloodthirsty villain. 
That such a monster, with ample means of advertising his extra- 
ordinarily spectacular career, gained great notoriety and subse- 
quently became confused with other traditional personages in the 
section of his actual and alleged exploitations can hardly surprise 
students of folk-lore. Such developments are in keeping with the 
habits and mental temper of that frontier community. His many 
aliases may be accounted for largely on that basis. 

The correct name of Ben Hardin is not known. His record in 


12 The files of the Clinch Valley News begin about 1900, but the paper goes 
back to the middle of the century, and is still being published. The only copy 
of the extra edition for Hardin’s ‘‘Autobiography’’ preserved, as far as I 
know, is the one now in my possession, and it is not in perfect condition. 
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Tazewell is by no means in agreement about his name. The jury 
that convicted him gave their verdict against ‘‘Benjamin Hardin, 
the person whom we have in charge.’’ His ‘‘ Autobiography’’ gives 
his name as Benjamin Franklin Harden, and characterizes him as 
the son of wealthy parents in Nelson County, Kentucky, but there 
seems to be no other record of his family in that county. Samuel 
Spurgeon says that he is usually called Ben Hardin, but not infre- 
quently by other names, and mentions John Hardy as one of them. 
He says that his real name was John Benjamin Harding. John 
McCall says that his name was John Benjamin Harden. These two 
reports are from the immediate vicinity of Tazewell. What are the 
chances for the name John Hardy in the adjoining county of Me- 
Dowell and others of southern West Virginia? 

Mr. Walker reported popular belief in a John Hardy, a white 
man, who was hanged ‘‘for killing a man in McDowell County or 
across the line in Virginia.’’ The records show that people from 
McDowell and Monroe counties were present at the execution of 
Ben Hardin at Tazewell in 1867. Their reports back home and the 
Clinch Valley News must have been sufficient for his notoriety in 
that region of southern West Virginia. The testimony of Mr. 
Spurgeon shows that he is now popularly known as John Hardy in 
Tazewell County, Va., where he was hanged. In all probability 
the name John Hardy for the white outlaw gained some currency 
in the southern part of West Virginia from confusion with other 
popular characters by the same name in that section. Mr. Walker 
reported a Negro steel-driver named John Hardy at Big Bend 
Tunnel about 1870, and, while a Negro by that name has not been 
established as the steel-dirver in the tunnel, popular faith in that 
name for the steel-driver must have had some influence on the cireu- 
lation of the title John Hardy for the white outlaw. At the time of 
his execution in 1867 and of the beginning of work on the tunnel 
in 1870, the section where it was built was a part of Monroe County, 
and the people of that county had an opportunity to know some- 
thing of the white outlaw. In the same way, the execution of the 
Negro John Hardy in McDowell County in 1894 likely added 
strength to his popular vogue under that name. The hanging of 
John Hardin, who is also called John Hardy, at Grundy, Va., in 
1897, no doubt had a similar influence. It would seem, then, that 
the white outlaw, Ben Hardin, had a good chance for notoriety in 
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the southern part of West Virginia and across the line in Virginia 
under the popular title John Hardy. 

We may now ask how well Ben Hardin satisfies Mr. Walker’s 
pattern for the white man John Hardy, a ‘tough, a saloon fre- 
quenter, an outlaw, and a sort of a thug,’’ who was hanged for 
‘‘killing a man in McDowell County or across the line in Virginia.’’ 
The answer is in the record I have presented of Hardin, docu- 
mentary and testimonial. He satisfies the report in every detail. 
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NOTES ON PEROT DE GARBELETI’S DIVISIONES 
MUNDI 


ALEXANDER BELL 
Peterborough, England 


The text of this versified geographical treatise is found in a 
Cambridge MS (Corpus Christi 405), from which it was pub- 
lished in 1924 by Professor O. H. Prior in the Cambridge Anglo- 
Norman Texts edited by him. Considerations of space prevented 
a detailed discussion of the author’s language and the presenta- 
tion of the evidence on which was based the date assigned to the 
text, and led to a eurtailment of the notes, illustrative and other- 
wise, which the text requires. In pursuit of his editorial policy, 
Professor Prior printed the text as it stands in the MS and in- 
dicated in footnotes such corrections and interpretations as he 
thought desirable; even so the text is still susceptible of improve- 
ment in places and in one or two instances, a better interpretation 
of the text suggests itself. 

In the following notes, which do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
I propose to offer comments and observations under three heads: 
(A) on a few of the names in the text, (B) on the interpretation 
of the text, (C) on its language and date. 


A. On certain names in the Divisiones Mundi. 


Though, as the editor remarks (p. 35) ‘‘our author, or his 
scribe, is very inaccurate as regards names, and riddles offered 
by certain spellings of towns and countries would be almost in- 
soluble without the help of the Latin version,’’ it should be noted 
that the variation from the Latin of Honorius, even if that is 
the immediate source of our text, may be due to more than one 
cause. It is true that an occasional name, e.g., Maanciem (v. 384), 
has no apparent connection with the name in the corresponding 
Latin text but others are more probably semi-popular corruptions 
and not the mistakes of our author. Still others appear to be 
due to his desire to give the strange names before him a more 
familiar sounding termination, e.g., Coatriem (349), Orestien 
(350), Agroite (394), Arimaspine (449)—for which I should 
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read: Arimaspiene—Ciclopiene (450). Two apparent corruptions 
of names are evidently not due to the author but represent fairly 
well known forms of the names: Cardee (641 = Chaldaea) should 
be compared with the variant reading Cardex (for Caldeis of the 
text) in v. 684 of the First French Version of Marbodus (Studer 
and Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries), and Tragodite (918 = 
Troglodyte) is found as a variant in the same lapidary at vv. 
453, 730—whence it is repeated in the First Prose version (op. 
cit.) at XVI, 2 and LV, 2—and occurs again in the Cambridge 
Lapidary (op. cit.) at vv. 485, 975. Even where there is appar- 
ent misunderstanding by the author, we cannot always be certain 
that he is not merely expressing a conception of popular geogra- 
phy: Hune (788) is in juxtaposition with Site and may not rep- 
resent the Hirnia of the Latin at all. Further, a passage in the 
Vie Saint Eustache (ed. H. Petersen, Classiques francais du 
moyen-age, 58) suggests that the Hungrie (872) of our text does 
not require correction. On the one hand we have Perot, speak- 
ing of Italy, writing: 


E Apuille e Hungrie 
e apres Lumbardie; 


on the other, the author of the Vie, also speaking of Italy, writes: 


Puis cerchent toute Lombardie, 
Puille, Calabre et puis Homgriee (vv. 1121-2). 


B. On the text of the Divisiones Mundi. 


The accentual theory of Anglo-Norman verse upheld by Pro- 
fessor Prior means that there can be, for him, no correction of 
the text on what are generally called metrical grounds. With- 
out accepting this view, I shall restrict myself to proposing only 
such corrections as seem necessary to the understanding of the 
text. First I shall give the line number and wording and then 
the comment and/or proposed correction. 

26-7. Kuer entendanz / merveilles i orra 
Should we not rather read: Ki i ert —? ef. 405 — gent ku tuent 


_ 39-44. Veritez e resun — / Nus dit ben e aporte, / Testemoigne 


e enorte, / Ke primes est en ce livre. / Devum le mund descrivre 
I would omit est, punctuate: ke — en ce livre devum —, and 
translate: that first in this book we should describe. 

67-71. Issi cum l’ef — /Est enclose de l’escaille, / Issi porcent 
le mund, — / Del cel 
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I propose to read: Si est poreent (cf. 75, 83), taking porcent as 
participle not, with the editor, as third singular; the correction 
preserves the syntactic parallel and makes quite clear that the 
earth is surrounded by the sky. 

85-7. L’eir aseint entresait / Si cum li aubuns fait / Le moel 
e enclot 

I regard aseint and enclot as a double predicate and translate: 
surrounds and encloses the air. 

115. E li quars c’est tere 

As the other three elements have the article in this passage, in- 
sert ‘la.’ 

149-51. Li fu e li autre sunt / De chalour ki unt / Ambedui 
lié ensemble. 

I suggest that autre is a dittography from 147 and correct air; 
the elements are here being linked in pairs; also insert ‘la’ be- 
fore chalour. 

167. Si Ysidres ne ment 

Equally apposite are the references in Philip de Thaun’s Bes- 
tiaire, e.g. Si eum Ysidres dit (710, 938). 

183ff. Queus sunt les iii parties / Del mund 

Cf. Asprem ont 244-6: Il sunt treis tieres que jo sai bien nomer: 


Aise a mon ]’une e Europe sa per 
La tierce Alfriqué. 


278. Tant la grant plente 

As it stands, a verb is lacking; read: tant ia —. 

292-308. This passage, descriptive of dumb trading, deserves 
consideration. According to the editor, it refers to the Seres 
and has nothing corresponding to it in Honorius. Why then did 
Perot insert it into his description of Ceylon? Was he aware 
that these dumb traders did not live in the island of which he 
is writing? The four lines preceding the passage under dis- 
cussion are an almost literal translation of a sentence from 
Honorius (In quo etiam est sita Taprobanes insula, decem civita- 
tibus inclyta) ; Perot then continues: Les gens ki sunt iluec, i.e. 
in Ceylon, unless the adverb is meaningless. Further, the lines 
following the passage in question are an almost literal translation 
of another sentence from Honorius (Haec duas aestates et duas 
hiemes uno anno habet et omni tempore viret) and begin: Cele 
gent ki la sunt, i.e. again in Ceylon, for no other place has been 
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mentioned. The answer to our second question, then is clear: 
Perot regarded his dumb traders as inhabitants of Ceylon. The 
first question cannot be answered so easily nor so definitely: Perot 
may be following his source exactly, in which case the reason for 
the confusion is still to seek, or he may have come across the 
custom connected with Ceylon and thought fit to add this infor- 
mation to what he learned from his source. In view of his ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the Latin in one or two instances, 
I rather incline to the former alternative. 
342-4. En Inde, par verité, / I a quatre cuntrées / E quatre ben 
peuplés 

In view of the Latin ‘‘quadraginta quatuor regiones,’’ I propose 
to read and punctuate: A quarante cuntrées / e quatre, ben 
peuplées; the final phrase is adjectival. 

401-4. E le feu ardaunt se launcent / Si ferement s’avauncent / Lur 
vie e lur veillesce, / E rechangent en jovenesce 

Should we not take the first two lines together and also the second 
two, omitting e, and translate: they throw themselves into a blaz- 
ing fire and boldly they advance; their life and their old age they 
change again to youth? 

878-9. Hyberne / Ou plus de l’an yverne 

There seems to be some misunderstanding of the Latin here; this 
is all the more remarkable if, as his name suggests, Perot lived 
in Ireland 

907-10. Une fontaigne i a / Ki est freid par jur, / E nul, pur la 
freidur, / Ne poet prendre 

I should read: ki tant est freid — ke nul — ne poet, ef. the Latin 
(tam frigidus). 


C. On the date of the Divisiones Mundi. 


‘“‘The writing and linguistic features of our MS indicate the 
beginning of the fourteenth century as the probable date of com- 
position.’’ Thus the editor (p. 36); if he refers to the scribe, 
I agree; if he means the author, I differ, as I am of the opinion 
that there are good grounds for dating Perot much earlier. The 
following short study of his language is mainly illustrative of this 
contention. 


I. Tonie Vowels. 
(a) Mixed Rimes in oral E. 
1. Reduction of ie:—tere: manere 758; clere: plenere 782 
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2. Reduction of ai:—tere: repeire 115, 239; repaire: tere 734; 
fere: tere 177; Eufratés: eslés 271; [u]limés: aprés 842. 

3. Various:—(a) secks: frés 123 (b) iteus: motels 57: ceus: 
chescuns 453 (ce) empere[re]: empire 726. 

1. This reduction took place very early in Anglo-Norman and 
by the beginning of the thirteenth century the confusion of e and 
ie was absolute; hence it is remarkable that our poem should show 
such a high proportion of pure to mixed rimes (66:2) though, 
unfortunately, not much stress may be laid on this in determining 
the date (ef. Baker, ‘‘St. Osith,’’? M. L. R., VII, 84). Dermot 
(e. 1225) shows the usual thirteenth century treatment. 

2. This reduction is found as early as Gaimar but, towards the 
end of the twelfth century a confusion with ei begins to appear 
in the rimes until, with Angier, this confusion is absolute and 
more common than the former. Our poem conforms to the earlier, 
Dermot to the later, custom. 

3a. As freis early developed an analogical form fres, we may 
consider this an unmixed rime; but the possibility of e: et cannot 
be entirely excluded, ef. Dermot 356 iceis ( = icez): Engleis and, 
quite early, Gaimar 3655 esches: Daneis. 

3b. The first rime shows -alis: -dlus; as early as Samson de Nan- 
tuil we find an example of -olus: -illos (celx: dols 7207) but not 
until towards the last quarter of the twelfth century does -alis 
rime with illus or with -ellus and only then does our rime become 
possible; in view of the awkward accumulation of vowels, it is 
not improbable that we have an early reduction of we>e (cf. the 
form muiels quoted by Suchier, Altfr. Gr. §66 from Q. L. R.) ; 
if so, our rime would merely represent the confusion of the rimes 
in el. 

The second rime shows oral and nasal vowel riming together 
and also eu: u; the former occurs sporadically throughout Anglo- 
Norman (cf. Gaimar 5973 pais: Belins), the latter appears in the 
early thirteenth century (cf. Robert de Gretham 3999 esluz: ceus 
and Chateau d’Amour 1260 péus: dous and, with Deu, (:tu) 1015; 
(:fw) 1255, 1481. 

Dermot shows oral and nasal vowel riming (mechins: tramis 
2161, amis 3354) and also we:e (demure: Leynestere 74). 

3e. Though the MS reads empere, there can be no doubt of the 
author’s intention to write emperere; the resulting rime of e with 
i is not uncommon from the second half of the twelfth century 
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(ef. Gaimar—Durham—Lincoln MSS only—4539 mere: empire 
and A. N. Miracles [ed.] Kjellman XXXIII, 145 mere :mire) ; 
the confusion is more frequent in verb forms. 


(b) Mixed Rimes in nasal E. 
1. Reduction of ai:—Taprolainne: plainne 289; plein: certeinc 
315. 
2. Reduction of ei:—Meindre: prendre 814, 858. 
3. Reduction of ie:—enprent: vent 159. 
4. aizie:—lointaine: chene 423; Moienne: logtaine 665. 
1. This confusion is found as early as Brendan in feminine rimes 
and in masculine a little later with Gaimar. 
2. This reduction becomes frequent in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century; early instances are Gaimar 1811 (meins: tens), 
Samson de Nantuil 6137, 11771 (nient: veint, desteint) ; Robert 
de Gretham only knows this confusion with prendre, e.g. 10924 
(mendre: prendre) ; Dermot has meins: anciens 2677. 
3. Also an early change, cf. Gaimar 3397 (tens: paiens) Samson 
de Nantuil 1997 (retent: prent), becoming more frequent as we 
reach the thirteenth century. 
4, As early as Samson de Nantuil we have a rime—peine : crestiene 
8037—-which the reduction noted under 1. justifies us in quoting 
here; Robert de Gretham has ceine: teriene 10941; Dermot has 
no rime of ai with ie before nasal, but shows the confusion before 
oral, consonant e.g. retraire: manere 388. 


(ec) Other rimes. 


The riming of Latin o and wu was long thought to be peculiar to 
works written in the north of England, but recent investigations 
have rendered this test of doubtful value in the localisation of 
texts; we find the confusion in Gaimar, who can no longer be con- 
sidered an exclusively northern writer (cf. my edition of Le Lai 
d’ Haveloc, pp. 71-6) and other occurrences in southern authors 
have been pointed out by Vising, as noted by Waters in his edition 
of Brendan (p. cl) ; there is then nothing unusual in finding such 
a rime in our text (desuz: tuz 73). As the outcome of focum 
appears quite early as fu in Anglo-Norman, the rime feus: jus 111 
is to be considered correct and not, as it would be in Central French, 
as a rime of wu with ew<vue; on the other hand there is nothing ex- 
ceptional in the rime (ef: preuf 61) quoted by the editor (p. 6), 
both words having originally the diphthong we (ef. a similar rime 
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—apref: ef—Eneas 799). Learned words of the type estoire 
generally rime in earlier Anglo-Norman only among themselves or 
else with words containing a diphthong but isolated rimes show 
the presence of the unattracted forms with displaced accent; to 
the instances quoted by Mall, Cumpoz (p. 55) should be added 
Gaimar 2927 (vie: estorie) and, in our text, vie: testemonie 222). 


II. Consonants. 
(a) Mixed Rimes with N-mouillé. 


1. Moletaigne: lontagne 900: montagnes: loigtaines 357). 

2. sone: Escaloigne 686. 

1. In the very earliest Anglo-Norman texts we have isolated ex- 
amples of such rimes, which show the depalatalisation of the nasal 
consonant, but it is not until the thirteenth century that they be- 
come really frequent. 

2. It is doubtful whether this actually represents a mixed rime 
because the name is found with the simple, as well as with the 
palatalised, nasal consonant. 


(b) Mixed Rimes with z. 


-ans :-anz 283, 682; -ors: -orz 389, 487). 

The distribution of this confusion is not yet quite clear for it 
appears in some texts and not in others which are of the same 
period, e.g. in Philip of Thaun and Gaimar but not in Brendan 
and Samson de Nantuil (cf., too, Stimming, Boeve, p. 230); the 
question is, therefore, not one of chronology and the confusion can- 
not help in the dating of texts. 


(ec) Rimes in -iche. 

1. afiche: Aufrike 189; riche: Aufrike 922; :Cy[rlenaiche 892. 
2. riche: Fenice 674. 

As all these rimes involve names, which have not necessarily de- 
veloped as popular words but are sometimes entirely learned, some- 
times semi-learned, no certain conclusions can be drawn from them. 
Probably, in the first group, we should assume remoulding of the 
name-ending to suit the requirements of rime with normally pro- 
nounced afiche and riche, ef. Gaimar 1235 (Berniche: riche) ; in 
the second we seem to have confusion of ch and c, which is early 
present in Anglo-Norman, cf. Samson de Nantuil 6389 (apetice: 
riche). 
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III. Metre. 


Before we can arrive at any conclusions about the atonic vowels 
in the Divisiones Mundi, we must face the question of the nature 
of the metre in which it is written. Professor Prior, in his edition 
(p. 36) says quite definitely: ‘‘The versification is typical of the 
Anglo-Norman dialect—the lines are to be scanned with three ac- 
cented or stressed syllables.’’ I have already hinted at my dis- 
agreement with this theory and must now proceed briefly to justify 
my belief in the syllabic nature of Perot’s verse. 
(1) Even though ‘‘in some cases, the rhythmic accent is alone 
considered, and both the tonie and the syntactical accents are 
ignored’’ (op. cit. p. xviii), the author must have had at least some 
rhythmic pattern in his mind to which he tried to conform and 
it is reasonable to suppose that his first lines should be taken as 
indicating his intention. Thus, in the two verses from Benoit’s 
St. Thomas quoted and scanned as follows by Professor Prior (p. 
xx), it is possible, without doing undue violence to the natural 
word-accent, to feel an iambie rhythm. 
Al Déu / loénge / en sén / servis, 
Par / la grace / que m’ad / tramis 
Dé / chantér 
Dé / celui / qui sinz / feintise 
Se cém / bati / pur séint / Esglise 
A / vancér; 
Ceo ést / l’ercevés / que séint / Thomas 
Qui dé / cler sine / ot teint / ces dras 
Pur Déu / amir; 
Et ¢’il / se fit / hom blés / et bas, 


Martir / en fét / pur tn / trespis 
A grant / honir. 


Surely then, if Perot were writing in accentual verse, he would 
manage to produce a recognisable rhythm in his opening lines with- 
out having to fall back on all the ‘‘licences’’ of Middle English 
verse so carefully enumerated by his editor. Let us scan the open- 
ing twelve lines of his work on the basis of the editor’s scansion of 
the first line. 


Un liv / re dé / haut évre 

Ki dés / ecrist 6 / deskévre 

Les ché / ses dé / ceo 1atnd 

E lés / gens ki / i stint 

A jé en / cunté / trové. 

Meint bén / clere bén / fundé 

E dé / clergi / eslit 

Fermént / preisént / ceste livre. 
E fotn / de dé / clergie 
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Ki 1é / lisent 6u / manie, 
Kar tia / te est én / latin 

Del chéf / deck 4 / la fin. 

No reader, I submit, would easily recognise the rhythm intended 
by the author for almost in every line there is neglect of, if not 
actual violence done to, the natural word-accent nor is the rest 
of the work in better case. Further, not only does Perot’s ver- 
sification, by its wide use of the above-mentioned licences, ‘‘illus- 
trate most of the points’’ with which Professor Prior deals in his 
Preface but it is so thoroughly built up on these exceptions that, 
had he written similarly in English, Perot would not, I fear, have 
been considered a producer of ‘‘excellent rhythmic verse’’ and 
might even have been adduced as an experimenter in syllabic verse 
on French models. 

(2) If then Perot, in writing his accentual verse, neglected so 
completely the natural word-accent, it will not be unreasonable 
to expect him to show signs of the ‘‘other developments equally 
characteristic of this poetry.’’ We have seen, however, that in 
his rimes he is, on the whole, accurate and we note (a) that he 
does not use the same rime in several consecutive couplets, (b) 
that very rarely, if at all, is he satisfied with mere assonance, 
(ec) that only occasionally does he permit a word to rime with 
itself and (d) that he does not eschew the artifices of rich, and 
similar, rimes. In other words, to all appearances, he is conform- 
ing to the ordinary custom of continental French verse in this 
respect. 

(s) ‘‘When the lines become irregular, when they are too long 
or too short according to the French system, we cannot scan 
them otherwise than by stresses.’’ Thus Professor Prior (p. xvii) ; 
but what if the lines are not irregular? If, allowing for the 
fact that the Divisiones Mundi is preserved in only one MS, we 
find reasonable accuracy in the length of the line according to 
continental standards, are we not justified in assuming, failing 
serious contra-indications, that the writer intended to conform — 
to those standards? There is hardly any respect in which a care- 
less writer of French verse is more likely to betray himself than 
in his treatment of the atonic vowels and here, if nowhere else, 
we should expect Perot to give signs that he is not conforming 
to the customs of syllabic verse. This, at first sight, he appears 
to have done; but closer investigation shows, for example, that 
a line is too long because an analogical e has been added to an 
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adjective or is too short because a protonic vowel in hiatus has 
been omitted. In other words, unless we assume infringement 
of the continental rules, the lines, almost without exception, are 
regular. 

Therefore, as Perot’s verse, if accentual, is unsatisfactory, but, 
if syllabic, satisfactory, I shall believe that it was the latter kind 
he intended to write and shall proceed accordingly to the study 
of the atonic vowels. 


IV. Atonic Vowels. 
(a) Protonie in hiatus. 
There are one certain (930) and one doubtful (268) instance in 
which a line has more than six syllables if the hiatus vowel is 
counted; elsewhere in the Divisiones Mundi a short line would 
be the result of its omission. 


(b) Post tonic after vowel. 
There is no line which would have more than six syllables if the 
postvocalic vowel is counted but in nine instances (16, 177, 363, 
468, 519, 526, 587, 668, 761) a short line would result from its 
omission. There is no example of interrime of masculine and 


feminine participles of the first conjugation unless we assume an 
utter disregard of concord, for which there is no other evidence 
—quite the contrary in fact. The exception in 918 is only ap- 
parent for, although Perot treats gent as a feminine singular when 
qualifying it, he frequently puts the verb in the plural and refers 
to it by a masculine plural pronoun, e.g. 395-7: 

En autre lu converse 


Une mult gent diverse 
A ceus dunt ai parle. 


(ec) Post tonic after consonant. 


There are seven lines (50, 299, 381, 452, 506, 559, 782) in which 
the omission of the postconsonantal e gives less than six syllables 
and also breaks concord; in twenty-six lines the presence of this 
e in the MS either spoils the rime or gives more than six syllables 
—six of them (231, 244, 595, 744, 768, 871) are due to false con- 
cord, four (52, 108, 300, 389) to analogical quele, five (340, 365, 
382, 430, 810) to analogical tele, one (754) has cele where con- 
text requires tel, one (24) has analogical e in verb—so we must 
conclude that it has been introduced by the copyist in these seven- 
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teen instances. The remaining nine are to be variously judged. 
17 is due to the copyist as shown by comparison with 174, 322, 
499 ; 291 is probably due to the copyist (read burcs) ; 517 likewise ; 
268 is doubtful owing to the possible reduction of hiatus (but 
cf. 355, 497) ; 513 is doubtful because the true reading is uncer- 
tain; 296 seems a possible instance unless we substitute langue; 
474 should probably be read devumes (cf 34 evowmes) ; 764 is 
a possible instance unless we disregard concord, which Perot 
generally observes carefully. The loss of posteonsonantal e thus 
appears to be not unknown to our author though he makes no 
great use of it. 


V. Morphology. 


1. There is no evidence of the use of analogical e in the feminine 
of adjectives apart from the formation of adverbs, which show 
the transition stage—some with, some without, e (e.g. ovelement 
140 but metre requires brefment and lewment in 31, 51, 586 and 
in 930 respectively). The adjectival use of ceo (e.g. en ceo mer 
287) is to be attributed to the copyist. 

2. There is one instance (451) in which analogical e is shown 
by rime or metre to be present in a first or third person singular 
of the verb and no instance of analogical s. The rimes give no 
evidence of change of conjugation. To be noted is the first plural 
ending in -wmes, which is found in rime at 34 and, probably, again 
at 474. The third singular present of aller has two forms: va 
always in rime but vet out of rime; a similar distinction is noted 
for Chardri by Tanquerey (Evolution du verbe, p. 145). 

What conclusion as to the date of composition are we to draw 
from our study of the language of the Divisiones Mundi? The 
general correctness of the language, the general retention of atonic 
vowels, the general absence of analogical formations and the regu- 
larity of the metre all point away from the fourteenth century 
to an earlier date. The traits noted under Ia3a and 3c and under 
IIal suggest the early thirteenth century; those noted under Ial 
and 2 suggest a period contemporary with Dermot, and those 
noted under Ia3b, Ib2, and IVb suggest a period contemporary 
with Robert de Gretham. We shall not, I submit, go far wrong 
if we ascribe Perot’s work to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. 


HERMANN STEHR AND HIS WORK 


By WATER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


The literature of Silesia has always been characterized by an in- 
dividual native flavor. Philosophy and religion flourished there 
and gave a depth of feeling and a seriousness of purpose to this 
people. Today, no less than in the centuries before, German litera- 
ture owes much to this province. The work of Gerhart Hauptmann 
is too well known throughout the civilized world to demand discus- 
sion, but his countryman, Hermann Stehr needs an introduction. 
He belongs to that unfortunate class of talented writers which is 
greatly praised but rarely read. 

The nature of his work, the searching, almost painful study of 
life found in his books is responsible for this neglect. And yet the 
work of the Scandinavian writers, no less somber and heavy, has 
been so successful that Knut Hamsun in commenting on his popu- 
larity in Germany said: ‘‘Ich weiss nicht, was Ihr an uns Skan- 
dinaviern so liebt, da Ihr doch Euren Hermann Stehr habt.’” 

Stehr’s style is free from artificiality and pomp, yet gripping in 
its simplicity. The fact that in his early works he used his native 
idiom, a Silesian dialect peculiar to the county of Glatz, made his 
work more difficult to read and caused literary historians to label 
him Heimatkiinstler. Unmindful of the scant appreciation acord- 
ed him, Stehr bravely continued, true to himself as a devout seeker 
after truth. The problem of man’s spiritual nature and his rela- 
tion to God puzzled the poet and urged him to build a sound philo- 
sophie structure. Only late in life, after hard struggles with his 
own ego, was he able to find the calm understanding and toleration 
of life more characteristic of oriental culture and thought than of 
European civilization. During these years he discovered Buddha 
and Laotse. Henceforth his work developed and matured until he 
reached poetic heights that made Arnold Zweig exclaim: 

Er ist die stiirkste dichterische Kraft, die heute in Deutschland am Werke 


ist, eine erdbestellende, waldvertraute, menschenhérende, eine singende und 
lehrende, eine seelenbauende Dichterkraft.2 


1 Quoted in Das Hermann Stehr Buch, Horen Verlag, p. 170. 
2 Essay in Meridies’s Hermann Stehr, p. 55. 
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And his own countryman, Gerhart Hauptmann, pointed out his 
unique genius to the people of Germany in these words: 

Deutschland besitzt in Hermann Stehr einen Kiinstler von tiefgriindiger 
Bildkraft. Es gibt keinen Vorginger seiner besonderen Art. Die Welt, die 
sich in seinen Werken spiegelt, hat den Charakter des Werdenden. Die Men- 
schen darin erleiden die Not des Tons in Gottes formender Hand. Mége Stehr 


bald so allgemein und so voll gewiirdigt werden, wie es sein tiefer Wert 
gebieterisch fordert.3 


Hermann Stehr was born in the little Silesian town of Habel- 
schwerdt, in the county of Glatz, on February 16, 1864, as the 
third of six children. From his father, a saddler, he inherited the 
indomitable will and moral courage that urged him to continue his 
struggling existence in spite of its apparent hopelessness. His 
mother, a plain woman of peasant stock, had depth of character 
and a loving tenderness which left a lasting impression upon the 
young boy. Quite early, in his thirteenth year, according to a 
biographer,* he composed his first poem. For a boy of humble 
parentage there were in the seventies few opportunities for educa- 
tion or professional training. The only possibility was the prepara- 
tion for a country school teacher. So the young boy set earnestly 
to work and anticipated his career as an educator. He was not an 
obedient child and was often in disgrace with the teachers. Even 
then he showed the same spirit that has made him cling tenaciously 
to what seems right. And what the teachers considered a stubborn, 
ugly disposition was really the result of a deep longing for a clear 
understanding of himself and his relation to society. The young 
boy suffered much unhappiness from the frequent rebuffs of his 
teachers. Perhaps the worst injury was the brutal remark of one 
of them who saw no purpose in wasting educating on sons of 
working men and said scathingly: ‘‘Ein Lump wirst du ja doch!’’ 
However, it served as a goad to the pride of the young boy who was 
more determined than ever to complete his course in spite of 
humiliations and taunts. He cherished the desire to become an 
actor, a wish which has never been fulfilled though he expressed 
it even as recently as 1917, when he wanted to play the role of the 
pastor in Hauptmann’s Winterballade. His father’s lively op- 
position to such a career influenced the boy’s choice of occupation, 


3 Berliner Tageblatt no. 83, 1914. 

4 Helmut Wocke, Hermann Stehr und sein Werk, Berlin, p. 11. 
5 Helmut Wocke, Hermann Stehr und sein Werk, Berlin, p. 13. 
6 Wocke, p. 12. 
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and after he read the literary history of Kurz, he was suddenly 
aware that here lay his future. Though only seventeen at the 
time, this day was the turning point in his life which even to-day 
the poet recalls with great vividness of detail.’ 

Finally, after the teachers’ training course was completed in 
1885, young Stehr was made a Hilfslehrer. Now his real struggle 
began. Though his work was above reproach, his superiors were 
not pleased with their young teacher. He led a lonely life and 
delighted in long walks through the woods in all sorts of weather. 
People reported seeing him walking in the churchyard late at 
night. His deeply religious nature rebelled at some of the external 
manifestations of the creed; the local priest seemed unworthy of 
his high office. Stehr never avoided a conflict but faced it squarely, 
and he soon found himself surrounded by suspicion and hatred. 
In 1889 he received his first regular position as teacher in Pohldorf, 
a tiny, desolate village in the Silesian mountains. This appoint- 
ment was meant to be an official reprimand. His superiors found 
this young teacher too ready to question old established ideas and 
dogmas and they hoped to bury him quietly in this barren hamlet. 
But their intentions miscarried: Stehr, instead of resigning him- 
self to his fate and forgetting those tumultuous ideas, continued his 
struggle. Avoided by the people, denounced by the priest from the 
pulpit as a blasphemer, he came near losing faith in himself. But 
bravely he continued his search for God—he wrestled as Jacob of 
old and longed for a new God who did not rule the world as 
dictator according to cruel whim. The entire work of Stehr—and 
that is really his life—can be expressed as a search for God, for 
an understanding of the universe and its inherent laws. And as 
his work matured, as Stehr grew older, he accomplished his aim: 
he found a serenity and peace of mind that comes only with wis- 
dom and understanding. But at this time as a village school teach- 
er he was so tormented and tortured by his own thoughts that he 
often contemplated suicide. It was, therefore, during these years 
that he gave expression to his innermost struggles and freed him- 
self from emotional conflicts that threatened to destroy him. 

For eleven years Stehr taught at Pohldorf—at the little school- 
house on the mountain ridge—far enough away from neighboring 
villages to keep him in seclusion. There he taught a hundred and 


7 Wocke, p. 12. 
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twenty children and yet found time to write. All morning and 
most of the afternoon were spent in school. Then he took a long 
walk in the mountains and sought to quiet his rebellious soul in 
intimate communion with nature. After a frugal supper he rested 
and slept. Between nine and ten at night, he arose and began to 
work and write until dawn broke. Then, almost exhausted, he 
sought relief in a few hours sleep before he began the next school 
day. The only ray of hope that lighted up his dreary existence 
came with his marriage in 1893. But the struggle with himself 
and the problems of life were not ended. He probed deeply into 
the religious and philosophic systems but found no help. He 
turned to Spinoza’s Ethics and read and reread his doctrines with- 
out fully understanding them. The cruelty of life tormented him. 
Finally in 1898 Stehr was notified by Moritz Heimann, then a 
literary adviser to the S. Fischer Verlag, that his two stories Der 
Graveur and Meicke der Teufel had been accepted for publication. 
They were printed in the Neue Rundschau and then as a separate 
volume under the title Auf Leben und Tod. Thus Stehr freed him- 
self in part from the terrible burden that oppressed him by ex- 
pressing his thoughts and communicating them to others. Appear- 
ing at a time when Naturalism had just enjoyed its heyday, these 
stories with their careful delineation of moods—the first with the 
subtitle Line psychologische Monographie—were considered a part 
of the movement and Stehr was dubbed a Naturalist. To-day in 
the light of his complete work, the error of such a classification is 
at onee apparent. Stehr has never given up careful character 
analysis, the effort to explore and to lay bare the innermost recesses 
of the human soul, but it must be apparent that such studies of 
Seelenleben have really nothing in common with the detailed, photo- 
graphie style of Arno Holz. His characters echo his deepest 
thoughts, they reflect his own emotions and experience the passion- 
ate conflicts that so often brought the poet near desperation and 
ruin. 

In the first of these Novellen, the author portrays with clear and 
sharp lines the tragedy of a clouded mind. Joseph Schramm, in- 
jured by a cruel blow from his drunken brother, lives in a strange 
world, a mixture of reality and wild faney. He feels himself 
persecuted. The people in the village mock him and laugh at his 
plight. Speechless and with ever growing hatred in his heart he 
stalks through the village and accepts their bitter taunts. But 
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sometimes he clenches his fists and then suddenly the hatred and 
anger smouldering within him flare up. He forgets that it was 
his brother who caused his misfortune and he transfers his rage to 
his immediate neighbors. In a moment of madness he becomes a 
murderer against his will and frees himself from his terrible 
memories by committing a still more horrible crime. Now the deep 
mist hovering over his mind is dispelled and suddenly he realizes 
the horror of his deed. Originally the title of the story was to have 
been Warum ;* that was the question the poet asked himself over 
and over again as he contemplated life. The problem of evil was 
still the riddle of the universe. 

In the second story of this volume, Stehr again presents a man 
torn by conflicting emotions, struggling in vain to save himself. 
This time it is a drunkard who tries to conquer his abnormal crav- 
ing. The character delineations are carefully drawn. The gradual 
destruction of a man who might have been saved is presented more 
graphically through the parallel fate of another character who is 
saved from herself through the love of a daughter. 

As rapidly as Stehr finished one story, he began another. He 
could not free himself quickly enough from these phantoms that 
haunted him. The appearance of Auf Leben und Tod did not pass 
unnoticed by his enemies. The hostilities were brought into the 
open. Again he was denounced as atheist and the school authorities 
criticized his work severely. A malicious charge of slander was 
made and the court insisted upon the destruction of the plates.® 
Such experiences helped to fan Stehr’s smouldering anger into 
open rebellion. 

He felt a just contempt for the people among whom he lived, 
whose children he taught, and for whom he was sacrificing himself. 
Everything within him turned against this spiritual oppression. 
In such an environment, the next work, a story of open revolt, was 
conceived. It mirrored the pain and rage that he felt in his own 
heart and could no longer control. In a little work of fifty odd 
pages he gives vent to his passions. Der Schindelmacher indicated 
Stehr’s real poetic strength. This character, who for good reasons 
has been called a peasant Lear, shows the gradual awakening and 
rebellion of an outwardly peaceful man. After the death of his 
wife, he had given his property to his niece in return for a home. 


8 Willibald Kohler, Hermann Stehr, p. 37. 
® Later, however, a new edition with a few minor changes appeared. 
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Once he is a dependent, he is mistreated and neglected until sud- 
denly one night comes the realization of his plight. He delivers 
his ultimatum and waits with trembling to see his wishes obeyed. 
There follows a powerful description of the raging storm that ac- 
companies even a greater storm in the man’s breast. In a mad 
frenzy he becomes a demon that gloats over his destructive ven- 
geance. His weakness becomes strength as he gives vent to his ac- 
cumulation of grievances. 

Dann stiirzte er sich wieder auf sein Zerstérungswerk. Die ruhlosen Donner 
trommelten ihn zu neuem Sturm, und die Blitze leuchteten wie willige Fackeln. 
In Raserei schlug er um sich. Sein Gesicht war verzerrt. Von Zeit zu Zeit 
lachte er in rauhem Triumph. 


Jetzt war alles vernichtet—Stolz und still sah er eine Weile auf sein 
furchtbares Werk. 


In the morning he was tired but happy. He was free again and 
could rest peacefully. 

Mit dem wiedergeschenkten Licheln seines friedseligen Kindergemiites schritt 
er durch das Tor des Todes. 

In der Ecke, wo sein Weib gestorben war, steckte ein langer Nagel. Daran 
schlang er einen Strick. 

»Gatte, etz komm ich!’’ fliisterte er voll furchtsamen Gliickes und legte 
den Kopf in die Schlinge.— 

Darauf kam die Sonne und driickte ihm die Augen zu. 

Gradually the school authorities awoke to the realization that 
Stehr deserved recognition. He was, therefore, transferred in 1900 
from his desolate outpost to the town of Dittersbach where the 
major part of his literary work was planned and written in happier 
surroundings. 

With his next work, the novel Leonore Griebel, Hermann Stehr 
turned from the delineation of the struggles of men in their pas- 
sionate search for the meaning of life and devoted his attention to 
the consuming longing of women. In these works, which included 
the only drama that the poet ever published, the problem of mar- 
riage is discussed : the tragedy of marriage that is ever present to a 
certain degree, arising from the inherent differences between man 
and woman. He still stressed the abnormal in these characteriza- 
tions; the interest that Stehr exhibited even as a boy in psycho- 
pathic mental states and which he utilized in the previous writings 
is again reflected here. There is something unnatural, something 
quite far removed from the good-natured, substantial, and com- 
placent Joseph Griebel in the character of Leonore. Stehr treats 
for the first time a loveless marriage. Leonore, the last descendant 
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of an impoverished aristocratic family, has as her only heritage a 
sensitive, imaginative nature with a longing for the delicately 
colored fancies of her childhood. She envisages great happiness and 
lives in her own world of dreams, but in her marriage this world is 
crushed and becomes a chaotic waste. Unrest and despair fill her 
soul and she lives for years weary and tired, waiting for release. 
The drama Meta Konegen appeared in 1905 in the Neues Theater 
in Berlin with Agnes Sorma in the title role. Yet it was received 
with a coldness that made the author withdraw it from the stage. 
Though two other plays were already planned, Stehr laid the work 
aside and continued his novelistie efforts. Meta Konegen again 
treated the marriage problem. There is no common bond between 
Meta and her husband. Love has disappeared from their home 
and with it happiness and contentment. In her longing for love, 
she accepts the attention of a relative and finds too late that her 
love is wasted upon an unworthy, shallow flirt. Once more the 
only salvation is death and, reconciled to her husband, she chooses 
suicide. 

The third and the most important in the series of works depict- 
ing the hopeless struggle of woman is the novel Der Begrabene Gott 
(1905). It is perhaps the strongest of Stehr’s writings, though it 
is only another stepping stone toward the final and complete ex- 
pression of his thoughts and ideas in Der Heiligenhof. Der Be- 
grabene Gott is the climax of the poet’s despairing struggle with 
life. Henceforth there appears a hopeful note, a feeling of imminent 
realization, a calm recognition and comprehension of life, but here 
despair and rebellion reign supreme. Stehr is wrestling with God, 
with the Old Testament God who is jealous and tyrannical. Where- 
as in the earlier works the misery of men was treated in subdued 
tones, there is no effort here to ameliorate suffering, to gloss over 
despair. This story of inexorable fate, of cruel and hopeless de- 
struction, presents the grim history of a woman who is spared 
nothing. Misery and unhappiness, misfortune after misfortune, 
come upon her but she clings to her faith. Her implicit trust in 
God allows her to endure and to suffer silently. All her hope rests 
upon her expected child. In this infant she will find the reward 
and the satisfaction of her miserable existence. The cruel and 
fiendish behavior of her husband she endures quietly, but when her 
child is an ugly, malformed brat she revolts against God. Her 
faith and her religion seem idle mockery. Once more she has been 
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cheated. Like a fury she rages against her fate. No longer can 
she believe in the goodness of life or in the divinity of man. Her 
faith is gone. ‘‘O du verfluchter Glaube!’’ she says as she takes 
matters into her own hands. She buries the image of God deep 
under the snow and finally strangles her child. She sings a lullaby 
as she sets the house on fire in order to warm the cold limbs of the 
little corpse. 


‘O, nu weess ichs! Die Erde hat dich totgemacht. Un mich auch.—Licht— 
Licht—Licht!—iiberall bis an de Decke, zum Dach hinaus, lauter Licht! Mir 
wern de Nacht verbrenn’ of dr Erde. Darnach sein mir alle erlést, mir un 
alle Menschen.’ 

Sie sprang jubelnd hinaus, schleppte Holzscheite herbei, schichtete vier 
Stiésse um die Wiege, legte Spiine darunter, ziindete sie an und setzte sich 
wieder an die Wiege. Cc 

Bald stand ihre Welt an allen vier Himmelsrichtungen in Flammen. Auf 
ihrem Gesicht lag seliges Leuchten. Ihr Lied aber hatte eine unbindige Ge- 
walt. Eya, popeia, Windelkind! 

Ei dem Pusche geht dt Wind.... 
bis zum letztem Atemzuge sang sie. 

Als die erschreckten Steindorfer herbeikamen, war das Lied langst ver- 
brannt. Ein Funkenwirbel stieg von dem einstiirzenden Gebalk in die Luft 
und verlor sich in der Héhe wie das Rauschen eiliger Fliigel. 

Dann sank alles in Asche zusammen.— 

Aber die Nacht der Erde blieb doch. Denn die lasst sich nicht fortschaffen. 

Sie gebairt den Menschen; sie nimmt ihn wieder von hinnen. 

Und zwischen der Nacht des Aufganges und des Niedergangs schwingt auf 
gar engem Raume die Stundenglocke des Menschendaseins. 

Ihr Klang ist ewige Sehnsucht in notvollem Kampfe und bitterster Siisse. 


There is nothing in this novel to shed even a ray of light into 
darkness; the bitterness and gloom, the hopelessness and despair 
are almost intolerable. Even the awful fate of Desdemona, which 
Professor Bradley considered the most intolerable spectacle in 
Shakespeare, does not arouse such despair as the tortured life of 
Marie Exner. And yet the grandeur and beauty of this book make 
it one of Stehr’s greatest novels. No less a writer than Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal said of it: 

Hier reisst es uns in Tiefen, wo wir nie waren. Hier ist aus dem Dunkel- 
sten und Tiefsten des Lebens etwas gemacht, mit einer riesigen Hand... . 
Hier ist das abgegriffene Wort zu gebrauchen: Ich habe, da ich dieses las, 


etwas erlebt. Und noch ein Wort: Gross, gross, gross. Und noch eins: 
Ehrfurcht.1° 


Stehr wrote this novel from his own experience. It was begun in 
the hopeless days at Pohldorf when the country schoolteacher saw 
thwarted every attempt to develop. He was living in a perpetual 


10 Wocke, p. 127. 
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night that threatened to engulf his mind and destroy his body. But 
Stehr was the stronger ; he destroyed the old God and sought a new 
one. He had the strength to build upon the ruins of his dead faith. 
The continuation was as hard as the beginning, but Stehr remained 
victor. He turned to philosophy and mysticism and found his 
heritage was no mess of pottage. His Silesian nature needed the 
religion of his spiritual ancestors. He turned to Meister Eckehart 
and Angelus Silesius. 
Ich bin so gross als Gott, Er ist als ich so klein; 
Er kann nicht iiber mich, ich unter ihm nicht sein.11 
Gradually Stehr reached this deeper understanding of God. He no 
longer sought the extra-mundane deity of the old conception, but 
he found the divine spark within himself. In Der Heiligenhof he 
pays Eckehart the tribute of being ‘‘der tiefste Christ aller Zeiten.’’ 
In those dark days when Stehr was so near despair and thoughts 
of suicide always returned—when he was working on Leonore 
Griebel, Der Begrabene Gott, and Drei Ndchte in the same year 
outside of his ‘‘teaching load’’ (a burden that could be called 
nothing short of ‘‘load’’), even Spinoza’s Ethics failed to soothe 
his burning soul. Most of all he owed to Laotse in these days. 
According to his own statement he has read nothing so often. Like 
Tolstoi, Stehr accepted the doctrine of calm aloofness which can 
itself exert influence. He discusses this idea in his poem Fatinga: 
Mitleid und Liebe selbst zerschmettern sich 
Die Hand, wenn titig sie ins Leben greifen.... 
Nur wer nichts will, wird fiir die Umgeworfnen 
geheimnisvoll Ruhort und ewge Richtung 
fiir die selbst, die ihn weder sehn, noch kennen. 
In this philosophic attitude of resignation, which has made Stehr’s 
relatively small popular success more acceptable, he found conso- 
lation and hope. It was in this vein that Stehr continued his work : 


Es gibt kein Ziel als nur den Weg allein.... 

Sei viel—es ist die Form, irdisch zu darben. 

Woll nichts—du bist das Haus der vollen Garben. 
Bewusstsein ist die Art, der Allwelt abzusterben ; 
léschst du dich aus, dann wirst du dich erwerben. 
Ziel! Ziel—Die Gréssten wussten nichts, 

als einzusaugen Stréme ew’gen Lichts. 


Drei Nachte completes the cycle which grew out of the poet’s own 
struggles in his early years. Perhaps this book more than any of 


11 Angelus Silesius (Johannes Scheffler), Cherubinischer Wandersmann, verse 
10. 
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the others sheds light upon his own life and utilizes the experiences 
of his boyhood and youth. It still belongs to that period of despair 
that tormented the poet and gave him no rest until he could gain a 
clearer understanding of the final problems of life. Stehr realizes 
his deepest conviction that man’s redemption depends upon himself. 
Tragic despair cries out its accusation against God, but there is 
also in this personal confession an undertone of hope, almost of 
optimism. Because the material contained touched the poet so 
deeply and freed him of the burden of personal experiences that 
came near crushing his spirit, Drei Ndchte has been generally ac- 
cepted as an autobiographical novel. All the disappointments of 
his childhood, all the trickery of his enemies, and their effects upon 
@ sensitive nature, bewildered and confused, are related by the un- 
happy schoolmaster in a narrative that moves rapidly with a con- 
tinuity and upward swing which, in spite of its breaks, shows the 
narrative talent of the writer. 

In many ways this work that concluded that grim epoch of 
despair in Stehr’s own life is the prelude to his great novel Der 
Heiligenhof. This two volume novel, that spread its canvas far 
beyond Silesia and embraces the fate of families and generations, 
occupied the poet for many years. It took a strange hold until the 
story grew to vast proportions. Meanwhile the World War broke 
out and Stehr’s son, Willy, fell in battle for his fatherland. All of 
the sorrow of the years and the poet’s faith ever growing stronger 
were caught in this work. Finally, in 1918, it was published—but 
meanwhile two volumes of Novellen had appeared, stories in a 
lighter vein. In the delightful Geschichten aus dem Mandelhaus, 
the tailor Mandel and his little son live in an atmosphere of fairy- 
like magic. Young Amadeus Mandel hears those beautiful melodies 
that disappear with manhood, he feels thousands of hidden beauties 
that eseape his elders, and he experiences those rapturous fancies 
that live only in the childish imagination but are more real than 
prosaic actualities. And yet there is sorrow and pain in this book 
too, the sorrow and pain of childhood, hidden from the understand- 
ing of adults because their senses have been dulled. There are other 
myths and fairy stories like Wendelin Heinelt, the story of the man 
who seeks his fortune but at the moment of finding it, ignores it in 
order to help another; the pantheistic tale Vom Rauschen and the 
maternal longing of woman in the story Das Entlaufene Herz. 

When Stehr was forced to retire from his active work as a teacher 
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in 1911 due to an affection of the ear, he hoped to find the necessary 
leisure for writing, which until now was really an avocation. It 
hurt the poet, who was an enthusiastic teacher and had taken his 
educational work seriously, to leave the school house after twenty- 
seven years of strenuous service for the state. Not until nine years 
later, did republican Germany recognize the services of the school- 
master and upon the urgent recommendation of Walther Rathenau 
grant him the honorary post of Schulrat. But with the burden of 
teaching removed, a feeling of restlessness and impotence seized 
Stehr that made writing impossible. In his Der Geigenmacher 
(1926) he expressed that feeling clearly with these words: 

Sein Leben lag hinter ihm, alles Wissen, alle Frémmigkeit, alle Weisheit, alles, 
alles, und mochte er in die Welt sehen, sie war ohne Raum und Zeit, und wenn 


er in sich hineinsang, so war es ebenso ohne Ding, ohne Raum und Zeit, und 
noch das Bewusstsein seiner selbst war ihm entschwunden. 


It was then that Stehr saw at an art exhibition in Schweidnitz a 

portrait, Der Mann mit der Pelzmiitze. The piercing eyes haunted 
the poet and told him a number of conflicting stories. That was 
the beginning of Peter Brindeisner, the counterpart of Der Hei- 
ligenhof. But Stehr was not yet ready to complete the story of that 
singular old man who told his life story always in a new manner in 
order to conceal his real life and yet to free himself of torturing 
memories. He stopped abruptly and began his great masterpiece, 
a work that sums up his philosophie and religious convictions and 
presents a complete picture of his views of life and the world, of 
God and the individual. It is a great religious novel, a confession 
of faith that has its roots deep in the Silesian mysticism flourishing 
in this quiet province for six hundred years. Stehr does not discuss 
religion but he experiences and lives it. 
Stehr redet nicht von Religion und iiber sie, sondern er hat sie und lebt aus 
diesem tiefen Grunde, den er zu kiinden sucht. Es wird einem das ganz be- 
sonders klar, wenn man etwa an das Hauptwerk des anderen schlesischen 
Dichters: an Gerhart Hauptmanns ,,Emmanuel Quint’’ denkt. Hier ein merk- 
wiirdiges Schwanken von Glauben und Skepsis, bei Stehr eine ruhige Zuver- 
sicht; bei Hauptmann Nachstammeln der Bibelworte, bei Stehr eine eigene 
Prigung frommer Erleuchtungen in frei gewahlten Worten. Hauptmanns Held 
ein verworrener Gottsucher und am Ende—ein pathologischer Narr, Stehrs Held 
ein zielbewusster Goitsucher und am Ende ein iiberwindender Weiser, an dem 
nichts von Krankheit haftet, sondern dessen Giite aus der Kraft fliesst.12 

Der Heiligenhof is a book of achievement and self-realization in 
which a man is struggling for the real meaning of life and finds the 


12 Werner Mahrholz, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1926, p. 258. 
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solution not in the abstractions of the philosophers but in the per- 
sonal experiences of his innermost nature. 


Friiher bin ich iiber die Strassen getanzt, durch die Schenken und in den 
Salen. Jetzt tanze ich in mir. Niemand merkt was. Aber ich komme immer 
tiefer und weiss erst jetzt, wo die Welt anfiangt. 


This novel, which begins as the story of three people, develops in 
an ever-widening circle until it goes far beyond the two farms, be- 
yond the villages and embraces the world, portraying the fate of 
common humanity. There is a wealth of personalities, a true cross- 
section of life in these pages that bring us into close contact with all 
strata of life. And though the atmosphere is one of the soil and the 
action never departs from these simple, daily events, yet the real 
significance lies in the beautiful spirit that pervades the entire work 
and streams from the soul of the blind little girl who influences and 
guides the destinies of all who meet her. It was the full realization 
of this divine beauty that made Arnold Zweig say: 

Weder der junge Goethe noch Gottfried Keller hat den Goldglanz iiber dem 
Irdischen herrlicher gegeben als Stehr in diesem Buche. Das ,,hiibelheilige 
Miadchen’’ Helene ist von der Siissigkeit der Wiesen und des blauen Himmels 
ebenso unabliésbar wie die kleinen Miittermadonnen auf den Bildern friiher 
Meister, und nur dort, nirgendwo in der Dichtung hat sie Schwestern. Ihr 
Wesen wahrhaftig zu sehen, ist die erste iibermenschliche Erkenntnis ihres 
Vaters. Denn sie ist wirklich nur blind nach aussen, weil alles um sie sich 
unmittelbar in ihrer Seele abbildet, geheimnisvoll und riihrend. Vergebens 
sucht man im heutigen Schriftwerk eine Gestalt, die ihr verwandt ist; das 


beste, was Jakob Wassermann gelang: der junge Kaspar Hauser, langt nicht 
an sie.13 


Der Heiligenhof is the story of the peasant Andreas Sintlinger, 
who struggles to understand the meaning of life. The problem is 
not new for Stehr, but never before was he able to reach the final 
happy solution. The wild, madcap youth whose adventures and 
escapades were the conversation of the countryside found a new and 
quieter meaning in life with marriage. But it was not the kind- 
hearted, pious companion that helped him to reach an understand- 
ing for life. It was their beautiful child, the blue-eyed angel, who 
had no eyesight and yet saw, that opened hidden meanings and new 
worlds to Andreas. This blind child could feel where others saw. 

Es war das Sehen eines Lauschens in ihnen, ein umgekehrter Blick, so, als 


breite sich die Welt nicht draussen vor ihnen aus, als zége alles durch die 
Tiefen ihres Innern voriiber. 


At first this second sight puzzled the father, but gradually he 


13 Meridies, p. 58. 
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reached the conviction that this was the real vision and while the 
mother prayed for a cure and took the child to a physician, he 
reached the certainty that Lenlein’s sight was divine. And Sint- 
linger’s faith grew. He saw the inexorable law and order in the 
universe and began to avoid the dogmatic Christianity of the fanat- 
ical village preacher. Through his child he experienced a deep 
change; henceforth he walked lonely paths, but within him there 
was a growing realization that he had found the meaning of life. 
Gradually his farm became the center of the spiritual life of the 
community. It was ecalied der Heiligenhof and he himself was 
named der Heiligenhofbauer. Reproached for avoiding the church 
and neglecting the customary Sunday worship, he says, 

Trocknen die Quellen aus, so dringen sich die Fische zusammen und bringen 
ihre Mauler nahe aneinander, um sich Feuchtigkeit zu geben. Aber dieser 
Zustand ist lange nicht so gut, als wenn sie einander vergessen in den 
Strémen und Seen. Was von den Fischen gilt, gilt noch viel mehr von der 
Menschen, von denen jeder in sich ein Meer hat, das ohne Zeit und ohne Ende 


ist, und wo die Sonne nie untergeht. 
Lasst mich mit den Bekehrern in Ruh. Ihre leiblichen Briider sind die 


Totschlager. 

However, it is not easy to wrest the secret of life from God. 
Sintlinger’s path is not an easy one. Again and again he struggles 
with himself, finds himself in doubt and sees the world into which 
he fled with his child and where he lived happily, removed and 
secluded, lose its harmony. Dark misgivings arise within him; he 
feels his guilt in the death of his father-in-law, he stirs the neigh- 
boring people to rebellion, he fans the violent hatred against the 
Brindeisner family. Unwillingly he becomes a party to injustice 
and cruelty. He sees his child grow into womanhood: the natural, 
elfish creature that had lived close to nature, depending upon feel- 
ing instead of sight, experiences a deep love for the son of his hated 
neighbor. Suddenly she recovers her sight—a miracle which is 
disappointing both to herself and her father. Now she no longer 
feels that harmonious understanding for life. Instead she is torn 
between her duty and her love. To free herself and to regain that 
paradise of her childhood, she drowns herself. And Sintlinger de- 
spairs again. The purpose of life, the happiness that he had en- 
joyed through his child is gone. However, this too was an experi- 
ence in his development. As the novel continues the final great 
figure that he encounters and which moulds his character is the 
rebellious Faber, the same Faber that told his story in Drei Nichte. 
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Earlier in the story this mysterious figure had appeared, like a 
wraith hovering over the farm. It was the social] reformer, the 
human being, the saviour of humanity, that brings this peasant to 
the final goal. Only with this great experience, that stressed under- 
standing and sympathy and love for others, are Sintlinger’s Lehr- 
jahre ended. Now he is ready for life. 

‘*Mianner, Menschen,’’ so soll er gerufen haben, ihr alle seid so ewig und 
gottlich wie der Himmel mit allen Wundern iiber euch. Ihr besitzt die Macht 
der Unwiderstehlichkeit wie er, wenn ihr innerlich die wahre Gerechtigkeit 
einer schuldfreien Seele aufrichtet und sie zu einem geschlossenen Strome 
vereinigt. Dann werdet ihr die widersacherischen Reichen iiberwinden, so wahr 
sich meine Hand an meinem Arm schwenkt. Nichts kann euch widerstehen. 


K@énige sind dann wie der Atem eures Mundes, den ihr von euch blast, und 
selbst Gott vermégt ihr zu zwingen. 


Here, then, is the complete realization of Stehr’s own philosophy 
for which he struggled manfully in order to understand life and to 
find in it a meaning commensurate to its importance. His native 
heritage helped him to find this deeper meaning. For Hermann 
Stehr is a Silesian, but above all he isa man. Though his work is 
deeply rooted in the native soil of his fathers, he does not belong to 
any province. Like a tree that owes its nourishment to its im- 
mediate soil and clings firmly to it but grows far above it until it 
reaches the sky, so Stehr has remained in Silesia but his work 
towers above it and beyond it, until it has grown to be world liter- 
ature. Life, religion, the way to God, they are all one and the same 
thing for Stehr. All his bitterness has disappeared ; instead there is 
a radiant happiness, mellowed with love and self sacrifice. Now 
Stehr is at peace with the world and, what is more important, at 
peace with himself. He has kept faith and continued his course in 
spite of all obstacles until he reached the goal that he set himself in 
his youth: To interpret life for himself. 

Seht, Ihr beiden lieben, lieben Menschen, ich muss wieder davongehen. Ich 
bin froh, dass ich bei Euch war, und bin doch auch gliicklich, dass ich wieder 
fort muss. Denn mich treibt mein Geist, den Menschen ein neues Evangelium 
zu bringen, nicht dass ich im Jagen es mir erst erwerben miisste. Nein, ich 
besitze es. Mitten in den Zerstérungen bin ich selbst unzerstérbar. Es ist ein 
anderes, als die Menschen bis jetzt geglaubt haben. Denn wer noch von 
Erlésung redet, redet auszehiilste Worte, lebt in der Siindeneitelkeit, be- 
leidigt Gott and biackt das Brot seiner Tage im Angstofen des Todes. Auf der 
Fahne, die ich entfalte, ist kein Tier gemalt und kein Leichnam, sondern das 
Bild eines gliickvollen, lebendigen Menschen. Das ganze Weltall mit seinen 
unzihligen Gestalten, alle Lehren der Kirchen, die waren und noch sein 
werden, alle Wahrheiten der Wissenschaften sind nur Sinnbilder seines Wesens, 


alles an und in ihm, sogar sein hausliches Tun, seine Familien und Staaten 
und selbst noch seine Siinden. Denn Zeit ist nur in unserer Rede und Raum 
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durch unser Denken. Jedes Wort vom Unterschiede ist nur ein Gleichnis auf 
Erden. 

Das unbezeichenbare Wesen, das den Grund der Welt bildet, es ist auch unser 
tiefstes Wesen, vor dem ein Halm so gross ist wie ein Berg. Es kennt nicht 
das Mehr und das Weniger, nicht gross und klein, nicht hier und dort, nicht 
heute, morgen und gestern. Geburt und Tod sind nur Téne seines ewigen 
Liedes. Der Tanz der Gestirne verursacht Ebbe und Flut; aber er laiutet auch 
unser kleines Herz. Und alles zusammen ist doch nicht mehr als der Hin—und 
Widergang der Uhr an der Wand im Hause des Menschen. 

So tief ist das ewige Wescn, das wir in uns Seele, ausser uns Gott nennen. 

Nach dem Tode sind wir es ungeteilt. Hier in dem Zustande, den wir Leben 
nennen oder Dasein, wird uns alles verschleiert durch den Geist und sein 
Denken, dass wir es verkehrt sehen wie die Bilder im Spiegel des Teiches oder 
im Sterne unseres Auges. 

Doch schon hier, gefesselt durch die Trugbilder von Raum und Zeit, kénnen 
wir dahin gelangen, in jenes Haus ohne Mauern, das einige das Jenseits heissen, 
andere den Himmel und noch andere das Nichts, weil es das All ist. 

Wenn ein Vogel auf der Spitze des fussersten Baumzweiges s'tzt, so erlebt 
er nur die Bewegungen dieses Zweiges. Riickt er tiefer hinein auf den Ast, 
so umfasst er dic Bewegungen von hundert Zweigen und schwankt doch nur 
wenig. Wéahlt er aber seinen Platz im Kroneninnern, hart am Stamm, so 
erlebt er die Bewegungen des ganzen Baumes und wird selbst nicht mehr er- 
schiittert. 

Noch mehr wie diesem Vogel geschieht einem Menschen der bis in die Tiefe 
seiner Selle sinkt. Denn dort erlebt er alles Leben, das ganze Weltall, den 
ganzen Gott mit all seinen Geheimnissen, weil dieser unser Grund auch der 
Grund Gottes ist. 

Wer aber dieses weiss, von dem ist jede Trauer genommen und das Ver- 
giingliche vor dem Unverginglichen verschwunden. 

Jubelt! Da ist der Friede, das Gliick, das Licht, die Schénheit, die niemand 
Euch mehr nehmen kann. 

Das schenke ich Euch zum Abschiede. Bedenkt es in Eurem Herzen, wenn 
ich fort bin, und handelt darnach in Wachsamkeit und Treue. Lebt wohl! 
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AN APOSTLE’S PROGRESS: MATTHEW 
ARNOLD IN AMERICA 


By E. P. LAWRENCE 
Michigan State College 


Nothing much has ever been made by biographers of Matthew 
Arnold’s lecture tour of America. Probably the reason for this 
has been the inaccessibility of material. Arnold’s own comments, 
embodied in his letters written from the United States and in a 
single essay, ‘‘Civilization in the United States,’’ have of course 
been available, but they show only one side of the picture, and that 
very faintly. What is more interesting is the American reception 
of Arnold, the details of which have lain buried in newspaper and 
periodical columns. They are interesting not only in themselves but 
also in the sketch they present of the visiting critic’s personality 
and its effect on his audiences. 

The reasons for Arnold’s expedition to the United States must 
be largely conjectured. If he came for financial reasons, he was 
rewarded to the extent of about $5000. But there is a strong pos- 
sibility that he was moved by a deeper motive,—the desire to 
spread the gospel of ‘‘Sweetness and Light.’’ He possessed an 
early interest in America and the common point of view of the 
cultured Englishman that the United States was the domain of the 
Philistine. ‘‘The intolerable laideur of the well-fed American 
masses’’ he commented in 1848.2? He wrote one essay concerning 
America before he visited the country, relying entirely upon his 
‘‘flair’’ for accuracy. There was then in his mind a conviction 
that American society needed his message. That he conceived of 
the journey as a duty is further born out by his attitude immediate- 
ly preceding the voyage. ‘‘I hate going,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but it has 
been proposed and canvassed so often that I had better go and have 
done with it.’’* This, it seems to me, is the attitude of a man who 
embarks upon a disagreeable but necessary mission. The conten- 


1 Letters, II, 276. 
2 Letters, I, 6. 
3 Ibid., II, 232. 
4 Letters, II, 252. 
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tion is more fully substantiated by less direct evidence. If one 
reads Arnold’s letters carefully he is unable to avoid the impres- 
sion that from the beginning there was a steady growth of Arnold’s 
opinion of his own importance. Toward the end of his life this 
opinion had apparently grown to the conviction that he was a sort 
of Messiah of culture. In this frame of mind it is no wonder that 
he went to America in spite of his expressed dislike for the under- 
taking. Could a Messiah do less? 

Had Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘high seriousness’’ been slightly diluted 
by a sense of humor, had he been able occasionally to step out of 
his role as a prophet of culture, his experiences in America, where 
he lectured from November 1883 to March 1884, might have been 
more pleasant than they turned out to be. The primitive, crude 
soil of the United States was sending out cultural shoots: literary 
magazines were making gestures, feeble at times, toward the light; 
there were groups in the larger cities who were seriously interested 
in the business of acquiring culture; Boston had been for some 
time the Athens of America. There was, then, a saving remnant to 
whom Arnold might speak, and who would listen, if not with under- 
standing, at least with sympathy. But there was also the rest of 
the population to be reckoned with, and the fact that the United 
States in 1883 provided scarcely the environment that a visiting 
Englishman, and particularly one of Arnold’s type, found con- 
genial. The blare of publicity, the crude, unfinished state of most 
of the towns, the absence of English comforts and conveniences, 
and the failure of Americans to ‘‘live beautifully,’’ all were annoy- 
ing to the critic, nor could he refrain from expressing and showing 
his annoyance. That, aggravated by Arnold’s manner of address- 
ing his audiences as though he were the Lord’s annointed, accounts 
for the fact that his lecture tour of America resulted in a weaken- 
ing of his reputation here and an unpleasant clash of diametrically 
opposed philosophies of life that served to strengthen Americans in 
the belief that all Englishmen were snobs. 

America, or at least that part of the United States that laid 
claim to culture, was willing to accept Arnold unreservedly. The 
following periodical notice indicates the usual tone in which his 
approach was heralded: 


The near event of Mr. Arnold’s visit to this country where he will be cordially 
welcomed by all who honor manhood and genius, and the recognition of his 
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hold upon our educated classes . . . mark this occasian as a timely one for 
considering the more significant features of his works, character, and life.5 


This, of course, is obviously a ‘‘puff,’’ but it, and other gestures 
of a like nature, indicate that before his visit Arnold was fairly 
popular with a certain class of Americans and that there was a 
market here for the commodity he had to sell. But it was not only 
in his own right that the critic was to be welcomed. It was not 
forgotten that, in addition to being a ‘‘distinguished Englishman,’’ 
Matthew Aronld was the son of the ‘‘still more distinguished Dr. 
Thomas Arnold.’ And it is a safe generalization to make that it 
was more for this reason than any other that his visit was antici- 
pated with pleasure. 

Arnold and his family (his wife and his elder daughter, Lucy) 
landed at New York on Oct. 15, 1883; it was their first visit to 
America and Arnold’s first extended experience as a public lecturer. 
More than a month was to elapse before his first appearance on the 
lecture platform; the days were spent in gathering impressions, at- 
tending receptions, and completing a first draft of a lecture on 
Emerson. This, with Literature and Science and Numbers, em- 
bodied the critical and cultural ideas which he intended to sow in 
the chosen garden spots of the land. 

New York’s welcome was, if not tumultuous, at least warm. The 
Carnegies met the party at the boat and later entertained them at 
a reception. ‘‘Some nice people called Shepard’’ had them to din- 
ner; Arnold went to hear Henry Ward Beecher preach, and later 
was taken out for a spin behind a pair of famous American trotters. 
No unusual events seemed to have occurred during these first few 
weeks, only the routine business of the distinguished British guest 
being introduced to New York society. 

The public interest manifested in his first lecture seems to have 
surprised him. He writes to his younger daughter: 


**T am told that tickets are selling well, and all the literary and newspaper 
class are for me, but I cannot believe I shall have the gros public.’ ’7 


And of Chief Justice Coleridge, who played the part of press 
agent for his countryman, Arnold wrote: 
Coleridge is most affectionate, and his extraordinary eulogy of me produced a 


5 Powers, H. N. The Dial, IV (Oct. 1883), 121. 
6 ‘Matthew Arnold,’’ The Literary World, XIV (Nov. 3, 1883), 366. 
7 Letters, II, 261. 
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great impression here, and is freely used as an advertisement for my lectures 
and books. I should say that it is a little too startling and strong for even 
this place, and a great deal too startling and strong for London. ... On the 
whole the newspapers are taking me up very kindly, and Chickering Hall, the 
great hall where I am to lecture, will be full, I believe. But there may be a 
change of opinion at any moment. The Chicago Tribune is sent to me today 
with a violent attack on me for lecturing for ‘‘ filthy lucre,’’ and the people 
catch the cries of their newspapers wonderfully.® 


This, the first charge of commercialism, was to be heard again 
from Chicago. Somewhat later, in a letter to Mrs. Foster, Arnold 
returns to the same impression. 


They are very kind, inconceivably kind, and one must have been accustomed to 
the total want of real popular interest among the English at home in anything 
but polities to feel the full difference of things here. The newspapers report 
all one’s goings about and sayings—the commodore at Newport sends to 
put his launch at my disposal, Blaine telegraphs to the New York press his 
regrets that he cannot come up on purpose to hear me lecture, General Grant 
thanks the Tribune for reporting me so fully,—and so on. It is perfectly 
astounding, but there is not much depth to it all.® 


Already, then, at the very beginning of his visit, Arnold is re- 
pelled and annoyed by this new environment. ‘‘Too startling and 
strong,’’ his comment on Coleridge’s eulogy, sums up this early 
attitude, which was to grow until the moment of his departure for 
England. It was the result of the instinctive aloofness and high 


seriousness of the apostle of ‘‘Sweetness and Light’’ coming into 
contact with the life of the provinces, cruder, less suave and tradi- 
tional than that of England. The newspapers particularly repre-- 
sented for him the tone of ‘‘startling and strong.’’ He writes: 


The blaring publicity of this place is beyond all that I had any idea of. 
My managers are anxious that I should not refuse to see people, the press 
people above all, as the newspapers can do much for the success of the lectures. 
The men who interview one are better than you would suppose, many of them 
English adventurers with a history; there are so many of them that from 8:30 
A.M to 10:30 P.M. the knocking at one’s door and the bringing in of cards is 
incessant. . . Since then, as I say, the interviewers have made life terrible. 
But the kindness and goodwill of everybody is wonderful, and I cannot but be 
grateful for it.1° 


All this seems to indicate, then, that although Arnold’s recep- 
tion in America was, in point of interest, gratifying, it was in some 
respects annoying. He presents, as I have said, the picture of a 
man who finds his environment acutely uncomfortable; this im- 


pression is to grow much stronger as the tour progresses. For the 
e 


8 Ibid., 262. 
® Letters, II, 267. 
10 Ibid., II, 257. 
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moment Arnold was much too preoccupied with his opening lec- 
tures to give full vent to his dissatisfaction. 

Arnold chose the essay Numbers for his first American lecture 
(Oct. 30, 1883). Newspaper reports say the hall was so crowded 
that many were forced to stand. The character of the audience 
was typical of those that heard Arnold in America; it represented 
the ‘‘saving remnant,’’ men of note in literature, art, science, stage- 
craft, religion. Many women were present. 

A reporter described Arnold in this, his first public appearance 
in America, as ‘‘tall, well formed, with an air of high breeding and 
refinement, but his face is not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. It is a plain, kindly face, with old-fashioned, mutton-chop 
whiskers, keen grey eyes, and a flexible mouth.’’” 

This is kindly and well meant, altogether different in tone from 
the personal comments made in western journals. Arnold himself 
is responsible for preserving two more lively comments on his ap- 
pearance : 


I proceeded to Chicago. An evening paper was given me soon after I arrived; 
I opened it and found ... the following picture of myself: ‘‘He has harsh 
features, supercilious manners, parts his hair down the middle, wears a single 
eye-glass and ill-fitting clothes.’ ’12 


And again: 
The papers get more and more amusing as we get west. A Detroit newspaper 
compared me, as I stooped now and them to look at my manuscript on a music 
stool, to ‘‘an elderly bird pecking at grapes on a trellis.’ ’13 

But, to return to the New York lecture, Arnold failed to carry 
his audience that first night. He could not be heard beyond the 
first five rows, though out of sheer politeness he was applauded 
vigorously. As a writer in the Nation summed it up: 
Mr. Matthew Arnold made his first appearance as a lecturer in this country at 
Chickering Hall in this city, on Tuesday evening. A large audience greeied 
him. His subject was ‘‘Numbers.’’ He failed to make a favorable impression 
because his delivery was not gauged to the hall, and many were unable to hear 
him.14 

His failure to make himself heard disturbed Arnold, and he took 
immediate measures to correct his mistakes in delivery. A Pro- 


11 The New York Tribune, Oct. 31, 1883, p. 5. 

12 ‘Civilization in the United States,’’ Arnold, M. Nineteenth Century, 
XIII (Apr. 18838), 491. 

18 Letters, II, 296. 

14 Nation, XXXVII (Nov. 1, 1883), 364. 
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fessor Churchill, ‘‘said to be the best elecutionist in the United 
States,’’ came to Boston to tutor him, evidently with some success, 
according to the newspapers. 

The second lecture of Mr. Matthew Arnold in this country, delivered here 
[Boston] tonight, developed an entire change in his elecutionary methods. Mr. 


Arnold has been faithfully coached since his arrival here by professional elecu- 
tionists, and tonight his voice was plainly heard in all points of the hall.15 


An incident concerning Arnold’s inaudibility, reported in the New 
York Daily Tribune, throws an interesting light on rivalries be- 
tween the metropolitan papers of that day. 

A Boston journal of culture thinks it was a great stroke of luck for the rich 
men of New York that Matthew Arnold was so nearly inaudible in Chickering 
Hall. They could not have understood him anyway, even on such a theme as 
‘«Numbers,’’ and it was very convenient to save their self-respect by complain- 


ing that they could not hear him. But when he should come to Boston and 
begin to discourse on Emerson—ah, then, indeed.16 


This rivalry between the large citites in part accounts for the 
fact that New York alone defended Arnold when newspaper attacks 
became more annoying. The journalists of that city never lost any 
opportunity to patronize their brothers in Boston and Chicago. 

The next and only event of great importance in Arnold’s lecture 
tour of America was his lecture on Emerson in Boston. For more 
than one reason this was to be an ordeal. Emerson’s position as an 
American man of letters was a high one, particularly in Boston, and 
many of Emerson’s staunchest supporters were to be in the audience- 
What Arnold was to say would be of almost personal importance to 
his listeners. His ability as a critic would be measured by the re- 
sult. Until the event, Boston would suspend judgment. 

Boston’s wary, somewhat sceptical attitude toward the visiting 
Englishman is illustrated by a press comment on his first appear- 
ance in that city: 

Matthew Arnold’s first lecture was delivered to a crowd, and a most brilliant 
and respectable audience. But the criticism is made that there needed no great 
critic to come across the Atlantic to tell us anything he told. . . His lecture 
on Emerson, he says, is finished, but not quite polished off; and he will not say 
when it will be delivered until the latter process is complete. It seems he is 
dismayed at the amount of attention he has received in New York and here.17, 

The Emerson lecture was delivered December 1, after, one sur- 
mises, the promised ‘‘ polishing off.’’ It was typically Arnoldian, 


15 New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 8, 1883, p. 5. 
16 Ibid., Nov. 7, 1883, p. 2. 
17 ‘¢Boston,’’ New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 11, 1883, p. 2. 
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full of ‘‘high seriousness’’ and frigid detachment. And this at- 
tempt to give a just estimate of Emerson was the shoal upon which 
the critie’s popularity stranded. Apparently Emerson’s followers 
were prepared to accept Arnold only on the condition that he say 
something highly flattering about the Concord sage; Arnold’s act 
of ‘‘spitting in the high-priest’s beard,’’ as one reporter put it, was 
intolerable. 

To the prejudiced Emersonian, Arnold’s lecture must have 
seemed a process of whittling away all traces of Emerson’s title to 
fame. He disposed first of Emerson the philosopher. 

Emerson cannot, I think, be called with justice a great philosophical writer. 
He cannot build; his arrangement of philosophical ideas has no progress in it, 
no evolution; he does not construct a philosophy.18 

It is easy to imagine the consternation that fluttered through the 
audience. Arnold-continued : 


And, in truth, one of the legitimate poets, Emerson, in my opinion, is not. 
His poetry is interesting, it makes one think; but it is not the poetry of one of 
the born poets.19 


But even this is not all. There remains Emerson the stylist to 
consider. Ruthlessly the ax falls. 


I do not, then, place Emerson among the great poets. But I go further, and 
say that I do not place him among the great writers, the great men of letters. 
Who are the great men of letters? They are men like Cicero, Bacon, Plato, 
Pascal, Swift, Voltaire,—writers with, in the first place, a genius and instinct 
for style; writers whose prose is by a kind of native necessity true and sound.20 


And having thus sheared from the green vine of Emerson’s repu- 
tation the blossoms that had grown there, Arnold proceeds to graft 
on a flower of this own choosing. 


And now I think I have cleared the ground. I have given up to envious time 
as much of Emerson as time can ever expect to obtain. We have not in Emer- 
son a great poet, a great writer, a great philosophy maker. His relationship to 
us is not that of one of these personages; yet it is a relationship of, I think, 
even superior importance. His relation to us is more like that of the Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. .... He [Emerson] is the friend and aider of those 
who would live in the spirit.21 


Even if one’s opinion of Arnold’s estimate, as embalmed in the 
pages of the Dictionary of National Biographhy, is that it is ‘‘hard- 


18 Discourses in America, p. 169. 
19 Ibid., p. 153. 
20 Ibid., p. 159. 
21 Ibid., p. 178-9. 
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ly adequate,’’ he would scarcely be justified in attacking the critic 
in such round terms as did the good people of Boston. For the 
most part it seems that the embarrassing situation was ignored by 
the better bred Emersonians, but there were those who did not 
hesitate to take up the gauntlet they imagined the critic had flung 
down. In the course of the agitation that followed, the Emersonians 
presented the sad spectacle of worshipers who had lost their dignity. 

The charges brought against Arnold ranged from that of tactless- 
ness to downright critical incompetence. His distinctions between 
good and bad style in prose and poetry were artificial and inconse- 
quential, he was an iconoclast, forever destroying, never building; 
he was patronizing and abusive. Suddenly, as a result of the lec- 
ture, Arnold’s reputation as a critic had been deflated in the opinion 
of New Englanders. This state of affairs was noted two months 
later in a literary periodical. 


New England, I am told, will have none of Matthew Arnold. His lecture on 
Emerson has utterly destroyed him in the sight of the good people of that 
quarter of the globe. They absolutely refuse to buy his works, not withstand- 
ing the new and cheap form in which they have appeared. Fortunately the 
rest of the country does not take the Emerson lecture so to heart, and the new 
edition of Mr. Arnold’s prose and poetry has been nearly all disposed of—in 
the middle and western states.22 

The immediate reception of Arnold’s Emerson lecture in Boston 
may best be appreciated in the light of the following comments, 
largely from contemporary newspapers and journals: 


Yet literary tact is the one quality that Mr. Arnold most conspicuously lacks.23 
This comment was apropos of the fact that Arnold dared to be 


outspoken in Emerson’s stronghold. ‘‘The outburst of resentment 
was instantaneous,’’ the writer adds. 


His tenets upon which he calls great writing and great writers were full of 
artificial and conventional falsity.24 J 


In his Emerson lecture, Arnold, whom his admirers (in his presence) call ‘‘the 
foremost literary man in England’’ says that Emerson is not even ‘‘a great 
poet, a great writer, a great philosophy maker.’’ ‘‘He is the friend of those 
“ who would live in the spirit.’’ What Matthew Arnoldese is this? Did we not 
say that Arnold had no faith? He is forever pulling down. And the present 
is only a new instance of an iconoclastic habit which is his second nature.25 


And the Nation reports the following comment of the lecture: 


22‘<«The Lounger,’’ Critic, IV (Feb. 2, 1884), 57. 

23 “¢Literary Tact,’’ Critic, IV, (June 21, 1884), 289. 

ie" _— Arnold,’’ Joel Benton, Persons and Places, New York, 1905, 
pp. 15-25. 

25 ‘Matthew Arnold’s Visit,’’ Literary World, XIV (Dec. 15, 1883), 446. 
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The Rev. Mr. Bartol declares that while ‘‘ingenuous,’’ Mr. Arnold is still 
‘*foriegn,’’ that the critical telescope he brought over with him is of insuf- 
ficient power to take an observation of Emerson, and that it is owing to the 
weakness of the glass that he reports the philosopher as a star of only the 
‘*seeond or third magnitude. ’’26 


This astronomical figure becomes ornithological in the following 
lyric defense of the misunderstood seer: 


CRITIC AND POET 


(Poetry must be simple, sensuous and impassioned; this man is neither simple, 
sensuous nor impassioned; therefore he is not a poet.) 


No man had ever heard a nightengale, 
When once a keen-eyed naturalist was stirred 
To study and define—what is a bird, 

To classify by rote and book, nor fail 

To mark its structure and to note the scale 
Whereon its song might possibly be heard. 
Thus far,-no farther; so he spake the word. 
When of a sudden,—hark, the nightengale! 


Oh deeper, higher than he could divine 
That all-unearthly, untaught strain! He saw 

The plain brown warbler, unabashed. ‘‘Not mine’’ 
(He eried) ‘‘The error of this tatal flaw. 

No bird is this, it soars beyond my line; 

Were it a bird, ’twould answer to my law.27 


To James Russell Lowell, traveling on the continent, came the 
report of Arnold’s judgment on Emerson, perhaps twisted some- 
what in the telling. He too rallied to the defense. 


No man, in my judgment, ever had a greater mastery of English and I greatly 
doubt whether Matthew Arnold is quite capable. . . . of estimating the style of 
one who conversed with none but the masters of his mother tongue. .. . I think 
that Matthew Arnold, like Renan (who has had an evil influence over him) is 
apt to think the superfine as good as the fine, or even better than that.28 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript wrote that: 


Arnold went out of his way and forced circumstances for an ill-natured fling 
at Hawthorne, thereby showing himself in no whit superior to the average 
English tourist who crosses the seas of which Great Britain is the reputed mis- 
tress, accepts the hospitality and homage of the truly literary guild of Boston 
and Cambridge, and goes home and patronizes or abuses us.29 


While it seems clear that much of Boston’s resentment of the 
Emerson lecture grew out of sheer idol worship and an inability to 


26 Nation, XXXVII (Dec. 20, 1883), 500. 
27 *¢ Arnold and Emerson,’’ Critic, IV, (Apr. 26, 1884), 198-9. 
28 Letters of James Russell Lowell, C. E. Norton, ed. New York, 1894. LI, 
276. 
29 ‘‘Literary Notes,’’ New York Daily Tribune, Dec. 15, 1883. p. 6. 
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appraise Emerson’s work objectively, it cannot all be assigned to 
that cause. Arnold himself must bear half the blame. As usual he 
delivered himself heavily, in the manner of one who considers him- 
self the mouthpiece of God. He visions himself,— 

not as speaking to please Emerson’s admirers, not as speaking to please myself ; 
but rather, I repeat, as communing with Time and Nature concerning the pro- 
ductions of this beautiful and rare spirit, and as resigning what of him is by 


their unalterable decress touched with caducity, in order the better to mark 
and secure that in him which is immortal.30 


This has an egotistic ring to it; for a moment Arnold is the high 
priest handing down a decree, necessarily unpalatable of itself, and 
doubly so when delivered in this fashion. For years Arnold had 
been sipping wine at the altar; the fumes had risen steadily to his 
head until he imagined a scepter in his hand and his foot on the 
neck of the creative artist. 

Such was the reception of Matthew Arnold and his Emerson 
lecture in Boston. But, unexpectedly, he found ready defenders in 
New York writers, especially in contributors to the Nation. Previ- 
ously to the Boston lecture this magazine had come to the critic’s 
defence when he was charged with rank commercialism. The Bos- 
ton Advertiser had published an attack on Arnold 


which charged him with having made an arrangement with Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
rather than with any lecture bureaus of this country, with having followed 
his manager’s advice as to the subject of the lectures, with having come to this 
country simply to make money by exhibiting himself, and without making any 
proper preparation for what he is going to say. . . The object of this sloppy 
malignity [the Nation commented] was of course, to present Mr. Arnold to the 
American public in the light of a mercenary adventurer, exhibiting contempt 
for his audiences by offering them hastily and carelessly produced wares. It 
now appears, as a matter of fact, that all these charges are false. . .31 


In a like manner the Nation reported the outcome of the Emerson 
lecture: 


Mr. Arnold’s lecture on Emerson appears to have been a great success, and is 
itself the most complete refutation that could have appeared of the silly story 
that it was some ‘‘old thing’’ which he had brought over to ‘‘unload’’ on 
the American literary market. It is, in fact, a beautiful and delicate piece of 
literary criticism, such as no other Englishman or American, save perhaps 
Lowell, could have produced, in the course of which he succeeded in doing what 
few critics attempt and still fewer achieve—we mean, in giving a just estimate 
of his subject’s place in philosophy and literature (necessarily a lower one 
than that which most of his admirers would insist upon) to an audience made 
up in large part of those admirers, and yet so as to please and delight every- 
body who heard him.32 


80 Discourses in America, p. 154. 
31 Nation, XXXVII (Nov. 22, 1883), 427. 
82 Ibid., XXXVII (Dec. 6, 1883), 460. 
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Since this was written before most of the Boston attacks had 
reached the dignity of print, it does not mention Arnold’s failure 
to earry his audience. Next week, however, the Nation took notice 
of the controversy in an acid manner, characterizing the discussion 
of the lectures as 
not very edifying or instructive, inasmuch as it consists of simple dissent from 
Mr. Arnold’s position; on the part of gentlemen who have hitherto achieved no 
reputation as critics, and who really have nothing to contribute to the con- 
troversy except an expression of their dislike to hearing Emerson criticised un- 
favorably by anybody.33 

‘*Boston . .. has been very kind to me, and I am sorry to think 
I shall see it no more,’’ wrote Arnold to his daughter,** Fan, just 
before he left to fulfill his southern and western engagements. Of 
the fact that his reputation had apparently suffered from his Boston 
appearance he makes_no mention, but it is difficult to imagine that 
he was totally unaware of the newspapers’ attitude toward him. 
However that may be, he could look forward now to nearly three 
months of continuous travel and lecturing in cities as far west as 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and as far south as Richmond. 
No outstanding events have been recorded; he received gratifying 
admiration from the socially and intellectually eligible and (except 
in Chicago) achieved a moderate box-office success. At Andover, 
one of his first stops, he was cheered by the students. 

‘* ‘Glad to see you in our country, sir, and to tell you how much 
I have enjoyed your works’, is pretty much what everyone says,’’ 
Arnold wrote to his younger daughter, who had remained in Bos- 
ton. At Germantown, Pa., he was petitioned by twenty-five of the 
leading citizens to read his poetry. At Washington the president 
himself received the Arnolds and promised he would make himself 
personally responsible for their entertainment. On his way to 
Chicago he was taken to see Niagara Falls. Later, returning to 
New York, he swung north into Canada for a Toronto lecture and 
went on to Quebee for a short visit. The experience was a pleasant 
one and he recorded it with characteristic frankness in one of his 
letters home: ‘‘Quebec is the most interesting thing by much that 
I have seen on this continent, and I think I would sooner be a poor 
priest in Quebee than a rich hog merchant in Chieago.’** Appar- 


33 Ibid., XXXVII (Dec. 13, 1883), 483. 
34 Letters, II, 282. 
35 Ibid., II, 308. 
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ently the odor of the stockyard and the memory of the poor house 
he drew in Chicago still remained with him. 

In New York once more, preparing to embark, Arnold was the 
guest of the Authors’ Club. Here, in the midst of what he no 
doubt considered to be the ‘‘saving remnant,’’ he pronounced om 
the results of his mission to America: ‘‘Gentlemen, that great pub- 
lie to which we all speak has never quite comprehended what I am 
after and, so far as it has comprehended it, it does not like it. If it 
were not for the literary class having given me its support, the great 
public would never have attended me at all.’’*° 

On March 5, 1884, he sailed for England. 

It is rather obvious that Arnold left America without having 
aroused more than a ripple of interest except among those citizens 
whose minds were on higher things than democracy and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Arnold, if his address to the Authors’ Club 
has any meaning, must have realized this himself. He was 
never front page news in the papers; information concerning his 
progress must be painfully collected from stray notices, mere 
formal acknowledgement of his presence in this or that city, or 
politely formal and brief accounts of his lectures. With the ex- 
ception of the Boston audience, it seems that most of his listeners 
found him dull. Or, as a British traveler who attended a New 
York lecture put it, ‘‘Mr. Matthew Arnold, piloted by Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, and inaudibly lecturing to New York society, too 
painfully recalls Sampson grinding corn for the Philistines. ’*7 

The majority opinion among the critics of the days seems to be 
that Arnold’s reputation in America suffered greatly as a result of 
his visit. His supercilious bearing, his lack of tact, the fact that the 
United States was not ‘‘ready’’ for his message, all, according to 
the erities, combined to produce an unfavorable impression, in spite 
of the fact that he was made much of socially. The following is a 
typical comment on his departure: 

It is evident to any close observer of the signs of public opinion that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has not left, on the whole, a very pleasant impression of him-- 


self behind him. The most marked evidence of this, of course, is the positive 
and literal criticisms which were passed upon his sayings and doings while he 


36“* A Reception for Matthew Arnold,’’ New York Daily Tribune, Feb. 29, 
1884, p. 5. 
37‘ A Visit to Philistia,’’ ibid., Jan. 16, 1884. 
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was in the United States. Another equally marked but less direct evidence is 
the flavor of the apocrypha which has been growing up since his return home.38 

Even the Nation, which alone of the American journals gave 
Arnold a fair hearing, reported unfavorably upon his success here. 


His coming to America as a lecturer was a mistake, and added nothing to his 
fame. He had no preparation for that sort of work, and was evidently very 
ignorant of the special needs of the audiences for which he sought, and very 
ill-fitted to encounter the sort of treatment which American newspapers dcal 
out to literary and scientific men who do not please their taste.39 

It was, certainly, the newspapers which were most annoying to 
the critic. In addition to describing Arnold in a somewhat un- 
complimentary fashion, they did not seruple to print, on no evi- 
dence at all, stories that were a reflection on the visitor’s manners. 
The news appeared in a Boston weekly that ‘‘Mr. Arnold, from the 
vantage point of a street car in that city, entered into conversation 
with a lady swinging by a strap in front of him, and, having in- 
quired of her the location of the Hotel Vendome, promised her his 
seat when he should leave the ear.’’ Hearing of this story, Ar- 
nold’s reply, by letter, was ‘‘ Mendacious personal gossip is the bane 
of American journalism.’’*° 

A Cambridge newspaper carried the following account of Ar- 
nold’s visit to the home of Lowell: 
During Mr. Matthew Arnold’s stay in Boston, he was invited, with two or 
three friends, to visit the home of James Russell Lowell, at Elmwood, Cam- 
bridge. The piace is always beautiful and inviting, and on this occasion was 
particularly attractive, as Mrs. Ole Bull had, with her usual good taste, adorned 
the house with flowers in honor of her expected guest. Mr. Arnold was con- 
ducted through the various rooms and returned to the library, which is a 
bright beautiful room, besides being rich in associations with the distinguished 


owner. Mr. Arnold made no remark during the survey, but when it was ended, 
said, ‘‘ How dreary it will be for him when he comes back.’ ’41 


The story that was circulated concerning Arnold and Mark Twain 
indicates that Arnold’s rudeness in society was unconscious. Ar- 
nold, calling on Howells, was told he had gone to visit Mark 
Twain. Arnold seemed incredulous: ‘‘Ah, but he doesn’t like 
that sort of thing, does he?’’ 

Later he met Twain at a reception, became fascinated by his per- 
sonality, and called on him the following day.*? 


38‘*The Matthew Arnold Myth,’’ The Literary World, XV (Apr. 19, 1884), 
132-3. 


39 ‘*Matthew Arnold,’’ Nation, XLVI (Apr. 19, 1888), 316. 

40 ‘“ Mendacious Personal Gossip,’’ Nation, XXXVIII (May 8, 1884), 404-5. 
41‘*The Matthew Arnold Myth,’’ op. cit., p. 133 . 

42 Mark Twain, Paine, A. B., Harper and Bros., 1912, II, 758. 
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These stories, and others like them, all suggest the same quality 
in Arnold’s personality, a priggishness that was bound to be mis- 
understood by and annoying to American audiences. This appar- 
ent priggishness was always in evidence whenever Arnold ven- 
tured to comment on the American civilization. Like most distin- 
guished lecturers, he was much in the public eye. The newspapers 
may not have been interested in his philosophic or critical theories 
but they let slip no opportunities to record his opinions of America 
as he saw it. He might have saved himself a great deal of em- 
barrassment had he unbent slightly, and had he been able to draw 
upon a sense of humor. Since he could not do the first and had 
none of the second, his criticisms were invariably point blank and 
uncomplimentary, as, for example, his reply to an invitation to 
attend a Chicago stockyard pig-sticking: ‘‘Certainly not! Why 
should I wish to see a pig-sticking?’’** 

Arnold’s criticism of America, made in letters and to reporters 
while he toured the country, while neither brilliant nor complete, 
was justified and was very much the sort of thing one might ex- 
pect from him. He noted on one hand the wealth of the country 
and the comparative comfort in which the tradespeople and laborers 


lived, but he was repelled by the lack of beauty everywhere—in 
newspapers, in public buildings, and in the cities he visited. To 
Mrs. Forster he wrote: 


And the whole family have, compared with our middle classes at home, that 
buoyancy, enjoyment, and freedom from constraint which are everywhere in 
America, and which confirmed me in all that I have said about the way in 
which the aristocratic class acts as an incubus upon our middle class at home. 
This universal enjoyment and good nature are what strike one most here.44 


But none of these advantages, which were largely physical, could 
compensate in Arnold’s mind for the lack of beauty, of philosophic 
and spiritual peace and serenity set in an environment of tradition- 
al civilization. He further comments: 


On the other hand some of the best English qualities are clean gone; the love 
of quiet and dislike of a crowd is gone out of the American entirely. They 
say Washington had it, as our Lord Althrop had it, and as so many of us have 
it still in England; but I have seen no American yet, except Norton at Cam- 
bridge, who does not seem to desire constant publicity and to be on the go all 
the day long. I thank God it only confirms me in the desire to ‘‘hide my life,’’ 
as the Greek philosopher recommended, as much as possible.45 


43 Harpers Magazine, LXIX, 797. 


44 Letters, II, 267. 
45 Letters, II, 267. 
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Apparently, physical discomforts of touring the country were 
too much to bear, so that when asked by a St. Louis reporter to 
give his opinion of America, the only criticism he could muster was 
that ‘‘at railway stations people had to help themselves instead of 
having their comfort looked out for by guards and porters.’’*® 

His visit to the legislature at Washington confirmed him in the 
belief that Trollope and Dickens had told the truth about America. 
‘‘Then I went to the Capitol, and saw both houses of legislature in 
session; the dust, untidiness, and spitting were quite southern 
here ...’’*?7 Of American towns in general he noticed particularly 
that ‘‘they are so unfinished; they are like a new quarter still in 
the builder’s hands, with roads half mud and in a frightful state, 
and with heaps of rubbish and materials not yet cleared away.’’** 

But of all American phenomena the newspapers irritated him 
most. ‘‘They are an exéellent people,’’ he writes of the Americans, 
‘‘but their press seems to me at present an awful symptom.’’*® 
He found the papers ‘‘amusing’ ’at times, but also ‘‘disquieting.’’ 

These criticisms were made during his tour and before he had 
much opportunity to weigh the evidence he had collected. After 
his return to England an incident occurred which served to bring 
both Arnold and America into the open in a statement of their 
mutual dislike. Incidentally the affair is a comment on the personal 
and unlicensed journalism of the times. 

It seems that on Sunday, April 6, 1884, the New York Tribune, 
for the purpose of baiting a trap for the Chicago papers, published 
‘‘what purported to be an essay from the pen of ‘‘Mr. Arnold’’ on 
the subject of Philistinism in Chicago, taken from the Pall Mall 
Journal... . its style was so widely different from Arnold’s that no 
one familiar with his writings could have been deceived by it.’”° 
It happened, moreover, that there was no such journal as the Pall 
Mall. 

Chicago, however, entered the trap. In substance the writer of 
the essay had said: 


That which most impressed me during my stay in Chicago, as well as in the 
other American cities of the larger sort which I visited, was a certain as- 


46 Nation, XXXVIII (July 7, 1884), 108-9. 
47 Letters, II, 288. 

48 Ibid., II, 302. 

49Ibid., II, 271. 

50 Nation, XXXVIII (Apr. 10, 1884), 307. 
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sumption of culture which upon observation I found to be very superficially 
varnished over a very solid basis of Philistinism.51 


For the first time in his life Matthew Arnold made the front page of 
a Chicago newspaper. Under the ironic headline Sweetness and 
Light Arnold was maligned with a forthright gusto that left no 
doubt of the attitude of Chicagoans toward the critic. I quote at 
random : 


Mr. Arnold has evidently not forgotten the small audiences which greeted his 
presence in this city, and has a livelier imagination than most people have 
hitherto credited to him. It is unlucky for everybody that Matthew Arnold 
came to America at all. He had many admirers on this side of the water 
before his advent. Very few Americans like him now. ... He went back to 
England a failure. He was a failure in his manner as a lecturer. His lectures 
had failed to make the impression he had expected. He had been a social 
disappointment, and many times a vexation to a degree that strained the limits 
of courteous toleration. He returned with but $6000 of the Philistines’ money 
in his pockets. From that point of view it is not surprising perhaps that he 
regards us with dislike, and Chicago with the most dislike, because in this city 
he made no money at all... 

The strictures of Mr. Matthew Arnold upon the social life of Chicago show 
him to be a very mean man, the manner of his strictures shows that he pos- 
sesses neither the ‘‘sweetness’’ or the ‘‘light’’ upon which he sets such 
store. ... It is now unquestioned that Mr. Arnold’s mission to this country 
was a failure. The most conspicuous locality of that failure was Chicago. 
Had he not been gratuitously entertained while here, had not his expenses 
been paid for him, his lecture profits would hardly have paid the board bills 
of the apostle of sweetness and light, his family, and the dog. It was not 
the fault of Philistinism, however, so much as the unfortunate competition, as 
it happened that during the week of his engagement, a countryman of his, 
with a keener scent for the American dollar, had outbid the literary huckster 
and offered a show which was more attractive to the ‘‘mercers, ironmongers 
and packers’? whose money Mr. Arnold failed to get.52 


After six days of this sort of recrimination, during which time 
every Chicagoan who had helped entertain Arnold expressed him- 
self in print, the New York Tribune sprang the trap by ‘‘discover- 
ing’’ that the original cablegram from London had been a fraud 
and that Mr. Arnold had not said nasty things about Chicago. The 
Nation recorded the confusion that followed : 

The cultured society of Chicago is passing through another very painful crisis 
since the discovery that the Matthew Arnold letter was a hoax. The prominent 
citizens who denounced and exposed Mr. Arnold so freely on the strength of 
the letter, are now engaged in the very trying process of getting out of the 
scrape. Professor Swing modifies his remarks so as to make Arnold simply an 
‘‘egotistical’’ or ‘‘blunt’’? man, who frightened a servant at his table by the 


peremptory way in which he said ‘‘salt’’. . . We trust the affair will be a 
warning to the scholars and critics of Chicago, for it is a very humiliating 


51‘¢Mr, Arnold in Chicago,’’ New York Daily Tribune, April 6, 1884. 
52 New York Daily Tribune, April 13, 1884. 
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one. They ought to have been able to detect the fraud at a glance, by the 
style. Professor Swing, in particular, seems to us to need a little ripening.53 

It is difficult to determine how much this affair affected Arnold’s 
attitude in his fourth essay on America. Four years elapsed 
before the essay was given to the publie,** a sufficient time to allow 
tempers to cool. It seems evident, however, that his tone here is 
decidedly more hostile than that of his earlier criticisms. During 
the week in which Chicago was attacking the critic, Arnold had 
cabled a denial of authorship to the Chicago Tribune. Next day, 
Arnold says, the front page of the Tribune carried the headlines: 
‘‘Arnold denies; Mr. Medill refuses to accept Arnold’s disclaimer ; 
says Arnold is a eur.’’*® 

This no doubt put Arnold in a pleasant frame of mind, although 
there is no reference to the matter in any letter written during the 
period. He ealled his-last essay on America ‘‘Civilization in the 
United States.’’ Americans maintained it should have been en- 
titled ‘‘Why I was Uncomfortable in the United States.’’ Sum- 
marized, the main points of criticism were that American civiliza- 
tion was ‘‘uninteresting’’ because of its lack of ‘‘distinction’’ and 
‘‘beauty,’’ that the newspapers were bad, and that the national 
character was inflated and self-important.*® 

But chiefly, it seemed, it was the newspapers that irked him. He 
maintained that they printed news fit only for the servants hall. 


‘‘T remember,’’ he writes, 
that a New York newspaper . . . had a long account, with the prominence 
we should give to the illness of the German Emperor or the arrest of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, of a young woman who had married a man. . . who 
used to exhibit himself as a skeleton; of her growing horror in living with 
the man, and finally of her death. . . . This has always remained by me as a 
specimen of what the American calls news.57 
In news of this sort, and in the papers that printed it, Arnold saw 
‘the best means to efface and kill in a whole nation the discipline 
of respect, the feeling for what is elevated.’’ 

Neither four years nor the marriage of his eldest daughter to an 
American had softened his heart toward the democracy across the 


Atlantic. 


53 Nation, XXXVIII (Apr. 17, 1884), 330-1. 

54‘‘Civilization in the United States,’’ Nineteenth Century, April 1888. 

55 Ibid., 491. 

56 ‘‘Matthew Arnold in America,’’ Literary World, XIX (May 26, 1888), 
168-9. 

57 ‘‘ Civilization in the United States,’’ p. 490. 
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It is necessary to conclude from the evidence presented here that 
Arnold’s journey to America was a failure. The prevailing im- 
pression he made was unfavorable. Only one detail needs further 
emphasis: the reason for his failure was not what he said but his 
manner of saying it. The very reason for his success as a pam- 
phleteer, his provocativeness, aroused hostility in his audiences. 
American critics called his manner tactless, condescending.. The 
following quotations illustrate this point of view. 

Now the Almighty may very properly condescend to the human beings he has 
created; but he is the only being who has a right to condescend, except, it 


seems, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the latter uses the privilege at times in a 
fashion which makes us regret that the exception was made in his favor.58 


Every sensible man likes to hear how an Englishman of the professional 
class ... finds life and manners in this or any other country . .. but he must 
do it without solemnity. He must not sell figs in the name of the prophet.59 


And this, to return to an idea introduced at the beginning of this 
paper, is a recognition by the critics of the dominant quality and 
perhaps great weakness in Arnold’s personality and attitude toward 
his public—his assumption of the Messiahship. 


58 ‘* Matthew Arnold,’’ North American Review, CKXXVIII (May, 1884), 
432. 
59 ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Discomfort,’’ Nation, XLVI (Apr. 12, 1888), 294. 
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TEXTUAL ERRORS IN THE MALONE SOCIETY’S 
THE SECOND MAIDEN’S TRAGEDY 


The greatest service one can render an editor is to point out 
his mistakes, and I hope I am duly grateful to Dr. Tannenbaum 
for his communication in the Philological Quarterly of last July. 
I may perhaps explain that the text in question, which appeared 
twenty years ago, was my first attempt at producing a type- 
facsimile of an early prompt-book, and that I am aware that it 
has various shortcomings. Whoever may be ‘‘astonished to learn”’ 
that it contains errors of reading, it will not be me. Still 105 
mistakes in 2456 lines is a rather liberal allowance, and I naturally 
turned to Dr. Tannenbaum’s list with some curiosity. 

The majority of the ‘errors’ discovered by Dr. Tannenbaum 
fall into one of three classes. 

A. The distinction between majuscule and minuscule forms 
(25 instances). These, as he says, often merge into one another, 
and transcribers will inevitably differ in the distinctions they 
make, particularly in the weight they allow to size on the one 
hand and to form on the other. 

B. The question of word-division (21 instances). This is 
another of the common difficulties of transcription, and it is im- 
possible to lay down any strict rules. All scribes constantly vary 
their spacing. For instance in |. 2153 Dr. Tannenbaum would 
read w** all: but actually there is as much space between the w 
and the “ as between the “ and the all. Again in 1. 2230, while 
there is certainly a space between with and in, it is less than that 
between the other words in the line, and the scribe’s intention 
remains obscure. 

C. The use of ? and: (21 instances). There seems no differ- 
ence in intention, and it was probably a mistake to try to dis- 
tinguish the forms. They merge into one another insensably. I 
cannot agree with Dr. Tannenbaum as to the formation of the 
seribe’s query. Except in a few cases (some at least of which 
appear to be later additions) I think that the head was formed 
by an upward movement of the pen. 
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In these three classes considerable divergence of view must be 
expected. I am not concerned to defend the individual readings 
in the text. In some eases, but not I think in all, I should now 
agree with Dr. Tannenbaum. It is evident that I should not have 
done so when fresh from editing the manuscript. My practice 
was quite clearly set forth in the introduction (pp. ix-x). One 
thing that one learns by experience is the impossibility of rigid 
consistency in such matters: happily one also learns the arbitrari- 
ness of distinctions which meant nothing to the scribe. In half 
the cases the writer himself could not have said what his intention 
was. 

In ten instances (ll. 46, 48, 66, 354, 590, 871, 1669, 1687, 2227, 
2455) there is authority in the original for the reading of the 
text, and I should stand by this, though I admit that a difference 
of opinion is possible. In 1. 590 there is certainly no comma: 
there appears to be a raised point, but it may be unintentional. 
In 1. 871 what looks like an apostrophe may be part of the head 
of the k. In 1. 1669 there is certainly a dot, but it may be ac- 
cidental. On 1. 1687 see the footnote. In ll. 2227 and 2455 the 
seribe’s gq is inadequately distinguished from g, but I have no 
doubt that he would have maintained that it was a q: I should 
consider it wrong to print a g. 

Seven instances (ll. 274, 341, 1067, 1162, 1451, 1590, 1898) are 
errors on Dr. Tannenbaum’s part. These well illustrate the danger 
of his simple faith in photographs—in this instance ordinary 
commercial photostats. For example, in 1. 274 the full-stop he 
saw was nothing but a small speck of dirt lightly adhering to the 
surface of the paper; in 1. 341 the mark is a stain in the paper 
and again not ink at all; while in 1]. 1898 there is certainly a semi- 
colon, the dot being quite distinct though a little faint in the 
original. 

The number of genuine errors that remain is 21. Thus: 


57 for getting read gettinge 


228 ’’ abscence abscence, 

469 younger younge 

553 madam madame 

590 Ballarius Bellarius 

592 selfe self 

969 faith faithe 
1032 seaventeene seavnteene 
1036 lies lies, 
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1097 for fails read failes 

1119 with 7? wth (probably) 
1143 ”’ close closse 

1151 hearts heart’s 

1228 befor before 

1309 hardest hardst 

1326 hark harke (probably) 
1760 then ther 

1774 worninge warninge (probably) 
1875 liddes lidds 

2149 own owne 

2344 ’’ theres thers 


Of these 21 not more than four are of any consequence (ll. 469, 
1760 and perhaps 590, 1309). I should have expected more, and 
I do not think that subscribers to the Malone Society have any 
great cause for complaint. 

As Dr. Tannenbaum is out for accuracy he may be glad to 
know that there are four errors in the one page of his own list 
(clients for Clients, 1342 for 1343, 1393 for 1394, 1401 for 1402). 


W. W. GREG 
London 


A LITTLE CODE OF MANNERS DRAWN FROM MARIO EQUICOLA 


The maxims which appear below are taken from an unpublished 
miscellany, Poesie raccolte da Salvador Salvadori (Ms. 314, no. 10, 
of the Biblioteca Oliveriana, Pesaro). The exact date of the manu- 
script is uncertain, but from what is now known of the compiler,’ 
this little compilation would seem to fall in the second or possibly 


1 Salvador Salvadori, born in Pesaro in 1611, was Vicar-General of this city 
and of Fermi. He died in the latter city in 1663. As far as I can find, the 
only available information about his literary activities is contained in the 
following paragraph: 

‘*Non é il maggior pregio del Salvadori la Poesia, di cui egli fu oltremodo 
amante, componendo non tanto in lingua Italiana che Latina, e procurando 
varie raccolte come quella per la Sig.ra Ortensia Borghesi Giordani. Dovrd di 
costui discorrere altrove parlando di Lui come bravo Istorico ed Antiquario del 
Paese; intanto non ho voluto tralasciare di far di lui menzione, qual Poeta, 
giacché a questo soggetto noi dobbiamo 1’erezione della nostra Accademia degli 
Ostinati. Comincid a fiorire il Salvadori nell’anno 1626, nel qual tempo adi 28 
Marzo dette principio alla detta Accademia recitando un bel sonetto sulla sua 
Impresa- Donec assurgant’’ (MS. Oliveriano del Bonamini, no. 1065, p. 22). 

For all the information in the foregoing note, as well as for a copy of the 
MS. now published for the first time, I am indebted to Professor E. Viterbo, 
Librarian, and Signor S. Renzini, Assistant Librarian, of the Biblioteca Oli- 
veriana. It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my thanks also to Professor W. 
L. Bullock, of the University of Chicago, for helpful counsel. 
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the third quarter of the seventeenth century. Most of these maxims 
are drawn from the Natura de Amore, Equicola’s principal work. 
This is a long treatise on love in which the author gathers material 
on this subject from nearly all the ancient and many modern writ- 
ers, ‘‘riferendo de loro opinioni il succo.’’ 

The Natura de Amore was first published at Venice in 1525. 
That it had many subsequent editions in the sixteenth century and 
one (1626) in the seventeenth attests its wide popularity through- 
out and beyond the latter half of the Renaissance. It seems that it 
was also well known abroad,? and because it expresses the admira- 
tion and cult of woman—‘‘ Pedestalism,’’ to use a modern term— 
characteristic of the literary circles of the age, the Natura de Amore 
was read in the French salons of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. For a similar reason, it seems to have enjoyed favor in 
the Italian society of the same period. 


MODO DA USARSI E REGOLE CON UNA DONNA PER ESSER 
BENVOLUTO DA LEI ET ACQUISTAR LA GRATIA SUA, 
cavato da Mario Equicola. 


Non superbia, ma honesté e Urbanita fa amare. 

Ossequio diligente. 

Antivedere i pensieri di lei. 

Mostrarli d’haver per gratia esser adoperato. 

Mostrarli di far volentieri quanto vien commandato. 

Laudesi di continuo. 

Non si comporti la sua infamia. 

Reprimer gli Invidiosi e i di lei maldicenti. 

A sua voglia, in sua gloria et honor, hore e giorni spenda. 

Mostresi d’amare chi da lei é@ amate. 

Habbisi in odio chi lei odia. 

Non si offenda punto. 

Inavertitamente offesa, placarla bisogna. 

S’ é irata, mitigarla. 

Donarli secondo la possibilita. 

Quel ch’ella dona, mostrar tener carissimo ancorché sia poco. 
Amiamola per esser amati. 

Dare a quello che non ti piace; con modestia repulsa, non con sdegno. 
Dar speranza : perche chi non spera, non ama lungamente se non spera reciproco 
amore. 

Mai huomo fu amato da Donna che non riamasse 0 mostrasse d’amare. 
Quando Amor vien volontario dal Cielo, questo sempre @ buono, né mai 
partorisce mali effetti. 

Amare con arte @ amare constantemente. 

Allora si nodrisee Amore, quando 1’animo si adorna solo. 


2It was translated three times in French: Paris, 1584, 1589, and Lyon, 
1597. (Graesse and Brunet give 1598). For a probable Spanish translation, 
ef. Luzio-Renier, Giornale storico d. lett. ital., XLII, 83, no. 70. 

3 Usarsi is misread for starsi in Sorbelli’s Inventari det Manoscritti, 
XXXIII, 78.—The abbreviations in the text have been expanded, but except 
for a few changes in punctuation, the maxims appear as found in the MS. 
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Chi ama piii e rompe amore, non pud pid amare. 
Nell’amore non ti sbassar troppo con le preghiere, né troppo t’inalzare. 
Natura di Donna é sprezzare i superbi ridersi de ’miserabili. 
Amare con mediocrita, servendo e operando. 
Né avaro né prodigo di te stesso sia con le Donne. 
L’Affabilita @ la catena d’Amore. 
Il parlare e’l] tacere a tempo sono legami indissolubili. 
La semplicita del parlare é come i ceppi a chi sa. 
Le preghiere e la politia del corpo muovono assai. 
L’elleger Donna nobile di costumi e virtuosa promette amor reciproco. 
Ne’disgusti che si ha con la Donna bisogna tacer molto e sopportar piu. 
Sopporti 1’huomo la Donna nelle sue imperfettioni, che non la sopportara 
mai tanto che non sia obligato sopportarla pid, considerando ch’egli é huomo 
et essa 6 Donna. 
Pazzo é colui che piglia question publica con la Donna, perché s’é buona 1’ha 
da favorire, s’ é cattiva 1’ha da soffrire perché non divenga peggiore. 
Tutte le cose patiscono castigo, eccetto la Donna come Donna che vuol preghiera. 
8’il timor di Dio, 1’infamia di sua persona, il dir delle genti, non ritira la 
Donna dal male, non la separara tutto il castigo del mondo. 
Il Cuor dell’uomo é@ molto generoso, e quel della Donna é molto delicato. 
Vuol la Donna per poco bene molto premio, e per molto male niun castigo. 
Deve l’amante sopportar 1’ amata quando é in collera, perché nel mondo non 
v’é serpente che habbi tanto veleno come la Donna irata. 
Mostri l’amante fidarsi dell’amata, perché la Donna commettera pid tosto 
quello che non si ha di lei confidanza. 
Mostresi tall’ora allegro, tall’ora crucciato per muoverla all’amor et al timore. 
Se 1’Amata commette errore, riprendela sola in privato, perché in publico 
facendolo la provocherai ad odio. 
Lodi sempre 1’Amata, perché e Donne vogliono esser lodate da tutti, e da niuno 
vogliono esser riprese. 
Non lodi altra Donna per non metterla in gelosia. 
Ancorché sia brutta, le dica e le faccia credere che sia bella. 

Fine 

CAMILLO P. MERLINO 

University of Michigan. 


‘**CONY SKINS FOR OLD PASTES’’ 


‘‘Cony skins for old pastes’’ is the burden of the Pedler’s ery in 
The Pedlers Prophecie’ as he seeks to barter with the country folk, 
exchanging his ‘‘pinnes’’ and ‘‘pastes,’’ ‘‘biggins and wastes’’ for 
their cony skins. Sir Thomas More condemns ‘‘pastis garnished 
with perle’’? among the wicked feminine extravagances of his age; 
and years later, the wearing of pastes is presented in the Life and 
Repentance of Mary Magdeline® as one of the temptations of Vice. 
What were these pastes mentioned so frequently in sixteenth cen- 
tury literature? A New English Dictionary defines the term as 
‘some kind of ornamental head-dress (app. made with a foundation 
of pasteboard) worn by women.’’ The dictionaries of Palsgrave, 


1Sig. D. 3. Dated ec. 1595. 
2 Supplycacyon of Soulys, Sig. 1j b. Dated ce. 1529. 
3 Line 602. Dated c. 1556. 
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1530,‘ and Baret,® 1580, confirm the definition of head-dress ; though, 
seemingly, the term did not originate in the work of ‘‘paste- 
wives’? as A New English Dictionary suggests. The earliest al- 
lusion to pastes which the author of the present paper has been 
able to find is in Gibson’s expense account® for revels at Greenwich, 
1527, but they were probably worn in England, at least in masques, 
as early as were the French hoods, to which they were necessary 
trimming,—that is, about 1514. 

Though the word paste is usually unmodified, we find in the 
wardrobe accounts of the Princess Elizabeth an item of ‘‘Vi laid 
workes’’ (couched work in gold thread) purchased in 1545 for 
her ‘‘frowes pastes.’”*’ Also in the records of George Medley, 
guardian of Margaret Willoughby, among the expenditures for 
her clothes, 1550, is the cost of two ‘‘frose pastez.’’* In 1554, be- 
fore Lady Jane Grey laid her fair head on the executioner’s block, 
her gentlewomen helped her off with her ‘‘frose paast and necker- 
cher.’”® When Grafton related this incident, he either did not 
understand the word or thought it vulgar, for he changed the de- 
scription, referring only to ‘‘hir other attyres.’’ Vulgar or not, 
the word persisted in the vocabulary of the Royal Wardrobe ac- 
counts; between 1562 and 1565 many purchases of ‘‘fros pastes’’ 
and ‘‘froes pasts’’ were made.?° 

Two suggestions for the etymology of ‘‘frowes,’’ or ‘‘froes,’’ 
have been made: 1. That it is derived from the Dutch word used 
in England for woman or matron; 2, That it meant a wig of 
froused or frizzled hair..1_ Both suggestions are unsatisfactory. 
Since men did not wear pastes, it was quite unnecessary to desig- 


+‘‘Unes paces, a payre of pastes for the attyre of a womans head.’’ 

5**Billiments : the attire or ornaments of a womans head or necke : as a 
bonet, a french hoode, a paste, or such like.’’ 

6 ‘**Hire of a serklet and a rich paste with the attire therto ...4s.’’ Let- 
ters and Papers of Henry the Eighth, Vol. IV, Pt. 2, p. 1606. Both French 
hoods and farthingales as new foreign styles were introduced in masques be- 
fore being adopted at Court where all new fashions began. See also 1537, 
The Loseley Ms. edited by Kempe p. 72. 

7 E. 351/3025. Public Record Office. 

8 Middleton Ms. Hist. Ms. Com., 1911, p. 402. 

®‘*Chronicle of Queen Jane,’’ Camden Society Publications, 1850, p. 58. 
Foxe uses the spelling ‘‘frowes paast.’’ 

10 L.C. 9/56-58. 

11 For the first of these suggestions, see The Chronicle of Queen Jane, cited 
above; for the second, A New English Dictionary, under ‘‘frose,’’ where the 
sentence concerning Lady Jane is quoted. 
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nate them as woman’s or matron’s; moreover the tender ages of 
Princess Elizabeth and Margaret Willoughby would preclude such 
designation of their attire. Likewise the definition of frizzled wig 
is questionable because ‘‘frosecherchers’’ also were purchased for 
Margaret Willoughby.’? It is true that ‘‘cerchers’’ or kerchicfs 
were sometimes worn on the head, but at this time they were us- 
ually neckwear. As several of the pastes named in expense accounts 
were wrought or decorated with gold, the term ‘‘frowes’’ may be a 
technical one used in embroidery, though my long search through 
sixteenth and seventeenth century dictionaries, wardrobe accounts, 
and literature, besides excellent modern works dealing with the his- 
tory of needlework, has failed to give a clue to either its definition 
or its etymology. 

The etymology of ‘‘paste’’ is easier. It seems to be an attempt 
to anglicize the French passe,* a border, and originally indicated 
a border of velvet or other expensive material, often decorated 
with goldsmith’s work or embroidery, worn on any article of cos- 
tume, but in sixteenth century England designated the ornamental 
front of hoods or caps or the circlet worn by brides. A statute of 
1541 forbade the wives of persons below a certain rank or income 
to wear ‘‘any French hood or bonett of Velvet wt any habiliment, 
past or egge [i.e. edge] of gold, perle, or stone.’"* The bride of 
Greene’s Vision was ‘‘finelie dizond in a little cappe and a fair 
paste ;’”'> similarly, the wedding apparel of Mary Neville,® 1530, 
included ‘‘ pasts ;’’ and, as described by Machyn, when the ‘‘dowters 
of master Atkynson, the scrivener’’ were married in 1560, they 
wore ‘‘goodly pastes.’"7 That parish churches kept such pastes 
for hire to brides who perhaps could not afford to buy ‘‘goodly”’ 
ones, is suggested by an inventory of church goods of St. Margaret’s, 


12 Middleton Ms. p. 406. 

13 Cf, Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue frangaise, Paris, 1880. 
Other materials besides velvet were used in England. Lawn, then a rare im- 
ported linen, was purchased for a paste for Princess Mary, 1537. Exchequer 
Accounts 28 Henry VIII, E. 455. 

14 Statutes at Large, 33 Henry VIII, ch. 5. See also Richelet, Dictionnaire, 
1660: ‘‘passe ... Terme de Faeseuse de bonnets e’est devant de bonnet 
de femme.’’ 

15 Works, Grosart ed., XII, 227. 

16 Forme of Cury, p. 170. 

17 Diary, p. 246. 
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Westminster, dated 1564, in which occurs an item of: ‘‘cirelet for 
brydes. Item one past for brydes sett with perle and stone.’’® 

The previous discussion shows that by the sixties, pastes were 
fashionable alike among daughters of kings and daughters of scrive- 
ners. How long did the fashion last? Presumably as long as 
French hoods were used; perhaps longer as bridal attire. Because 
of its grace and becomingness, the French hood remained a favorite 
for over sixty years. Philip Gawdy, who kept his sister informed 
of Court fashions, wrote her from London, 1587: ‘‘For cappes and 
French hoodes, I finde no change whatsoever.’”® By the end of 
the century, however, this mode of head-dress had fallen into dis- 
favor. Women were dressing their hair on high ‘‘rolls’’ which 
made hoods unsuitable. Hats had become the style even for con- 
servative women, according to Moryson, who visited England early 
in the seventeenth century. ‘‘The graver sort of married women,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘used to cover their head with a french hood of Velvet, 
set with a border of gold buttons and pearls; but this fashion is 
now left, and they commonly weare a coyfe of linnen, and a little 
hat of bever or felt.’’?° 

Though the Lord Chamberlain’s records of expenses for the 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth note the purchase of ‘‘43 Paris hoads 
with hoad pastes’’** for mourning wear of the ladies of the Court, 
pastes were no longer mentioned in Royal Wardrobe accounts. They 
had descended to the packs of country venders to be exchanged for 
cony skins; and country use was the last survival of a style, for 
‘‘fashions like an epidemical disease infect first the Court, then the 
City, then the Country.’’ 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 


University of Iowa 


18 Quoted from Chronicle of Queen Jane, cited above, p. 240. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s accounts for 1559-60 records the purchase of ‘‘Nighte pastes’’ 
which were evidently ornamental borders for night caps or night coifs, for at 
that time such night wear was very elaborate. 

19 Egerton Ms. 2804, fol. 41. 

20 Itinerary, IV, 235. The London Prodigal, 1603 %, refers to French hoods 
as the wear of citizens’ wives. The City Madam, published 1658, shows them 
to have been so long out of fashion that they appeared ridiculous. 

21L.R. 2/4. 
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Histoire du Parnasse. Par Maurice Souriau. Paris, ‘‘ Editions Spes,’’ 1929. 

Pp. liv + 466. 

This volume, a sort of sequel to the same author’s Histoire du romantisme en 
France, is the most complete study of the Parnassians that has yet been made. 
A provocative book, it gives ample proof of a tremendous amount of docu- 
mentation which is, however, often rather arbitrarily applied. In a total of six 
books and thirty-eight chapters (not to mention a rather lengthy introduction 
and a brief conclusion), the author develops the thesis that the ‘‘Parnasse’’ 
was practically synonymous with Leconte de Lisle. Thus, he studies Gautier, 
Baudelaire and Bouilhet as the builders of the foundation of the Parnassian 
edifice, in a book entitled ‘‘ Avant le Parnasse’’; Banville and his disciples, 
Silvestre and Glatigny, as occupants of a sort of wing of the building, in a 
book called ‘‘A cété du Parnasse’’; Ricard, Mendés and Villiers de 1’Isle- 
Adam as belonging in the outer vestibule, in a book named ‘‘ Vers le Parnasse’’; 
Leconte de Lisle and his disciples, Dierx and Heredia, as the inhabitants of the 
corps de logis, in the longest book of the volume, ‘‘le Parnasse’’; Sully Prud- 
homme, Coppée, Anatole France, Verlaine and Mallarmé as the denizens of the 
‘*mansarde parnassienne,’’ in a book called ‘‘la Dispersion’’; and, finally, 
Frédéric Plessis, who received an entire chapter largely, it would seem, on the 
strength of the fact that he is a personal friend of the author, as typical of 
the present-day dwellers in the mansion, in the final book, ‘‘la Persistance du 
Parnasse.’’1 The whole provides the diligent reader with a mass of informa- 
tion, liberally seasoned with potins of a somewhat doubtful nature in a work 
of this sort, and will certainly have to be consulted by all students, present 
and future, of the Parnassian period. Its value as a work of reference, how- 
ever, is considerably diminished by the deplorable neglect of the author to 
provide an index, for the volume makes mention of a host of names of lesser 
figures which do not appear in chapter-headings and are thus lost in the welter 
of pages that make up the bulky tome. 

One might be inclined to carp at M. Souriau’s effort to make the Parnas- 
sian movement so rigorously symmetrical an edifice built around the capstone of 
Leconte de Lisle; there would seem to be too much in the work of the group 
that was adventitious to allow of such an interpretation. A more serious ob- 
jection, however, is to be found in M.S.’s use of authorities. After throwing 
out of court such pseudo-historians of the ‘‘Parnasse’’ as Catulle Mendés, 


1 This extended and, perhaps, not very felicitous architectural metaphor is 
the present writer’s own, the only term in it that is borrowed from Souriau 
being ‘‘la mansarde parnassienne,’’ the title of Book V, Chapter I. 
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L.-X. de Ricard, Edmond Lepelletier and Verlaine, he advances to the attack 
on M. Fernand Desonay’s scholarly study, le Réve hellénique chez les Parnas- 
siens. M. Souriau, in calling attention to a few errors in this work, somewhat 
invalidates his own case by repeatedly misspelling the name of its author 
Desonais, after having correctly spelled it the first time. And when we read 
that he actually takes seriously the two scurrilous volumes of J.-J. Brousson on 
his erstwhile employer, we have the key to the situation. M. Desonay finds 
that Anatole France is the most genuinely intelligent Hellenist of all the 
Parnassians, and the name of Anatole France is little short of anathema to 
M. Souriau. As a matter of fact, the reader of the Histoire du Parnasse is 
somewhat irritated by the very obvious bias of its author in favor of the more 
Catholic, conservative members of the group such as Coppée, Heredia and 
Plessis, a bias which, though it allows him to accept Gautier and Leconte de 
Lisle as great poets despite their non-conformity, causes him to empty the 
vials of his scorn upon the too-pagan Catholic, Banville, and his much-too- 
pagan disciples, Glatigny and Silvestre, and his detestation of Catulle Mendés 
is almost boundless. An entire chapter is devoted to Paul Dérouléde, who 
never had the remotest connection with the ‘‘Parnasse,’’2 and his Chants du 
soldat awarded the highest praise; comment would be superfluous. 

A few other peculiarities might be pointed out. The bibliography, which is 
quite complete, makes no mention whatsoever of Prof. Martino’s Parnasse et 
symbolisme (Paris, Colin, 1925), which is the first truly serious attempt at a 
history of the movement. Fernand Calmettes, the author of Leconte de Lisle 
et ses amis, is frowned upon as an untrustworthy authority, and M. Souriau 
suggests that his book should have been entitled Leconte de Lisle et ses amis, 
par un ennemi;3 and yet Calmettes is cited throughout the Histoire du Parnasse 
without question as to his reliability. Anatole France’s article on Jean 
Moréas* which almost provoked a duel between him and Leconte de Lisle is 
called by M. Souriau a ‘‘mauvaise action’’;5 but he nowhere explains why 
the critic did not have the right to show some hospitality to the Symbolist 
movement. Finally, M. Souriau, on the strength of the opening statements of 
I. H. Brown’s Leconte de Lisle: A Study on the Man and His Poetry,® de- 
clares that ‘‘aux Etats-Unis, on le considére [Leconte de Lisle] comme le plus 
parfait poéte que la France, que le monde entier, aient connu;’’ as a matter 
of fact, in a second edition of his study, Mr. Brown repudiates his earlier ex- 
aggeration? and M. Souriau might well have practiced a little of such humility. 

In the main, however, M. Souriau has done a good piece of work. But the 
last word on the ‘‘Parnasse’’ remains to be said. This should be in the form 
of a careful objective study of the ninety-nine (M. Souriau gives the incor- 


2The chapter concludes with the sentence: ‘‘Il [Dérouléde] a comblé la 
lacune du Parnasse.’’ The ‘‘Parnasse’’ was too non-patriotic for Souriau. 


3 Histoire du Parnasse, p. xxvii. 

4 La Vie littéraire, Vol. IV. 

5 Histoire, p. 385. 

6 New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1929. 
7 Ibid., p. xi. 
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rect figure of ninety-five’) contributors to the three volumes of the Parnasse 
contemporain, based upon a reading of all the poetry of all these poets. This 
is a monumental task, and it is not to be wondered at that Prof. Martino, who 
in 1925 announced that he was at work upon a two-volume study of the Par- 
nassians, has not yet published his results. The Parnassians have earned a very 
definite place in the history of French poetry, and the time has come for a 
critical aesthetic appraisal, free of all political and religious animus, of their 
achievements. 


AARON SCHAFFER 


The University of Texas 


Norsk Riksmdlsordbok, utarbeidet av Trygve Knudsen og Alf Sommerfelt. 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1930 . Hefte 1, pp. xxii — col. 164. Kr. 1.00. 
Finally the hopes of students of Norwegian riksmdl for an adequate diction- 

ary are about to be realized. Under the auspices of the Riksmdlsvern lexico- 
graphic work has been carried on for the last eight years under the able di- 
rection of Dr. Sommerfelt, assisted by an editorial committee of specialists in 
various fields; and the first fruits of their efforts are now before us in the 
form of one section of a dictionary, covering the bulk of the letter A. The 
publishers promise continuation at the rate of about eight sections a year 
until the work as planned is complete (30 sections, 2 vols.). 

Strange to say, Norway never possessed an adequate dictionary of her 
literary language planned for the use of the general reader. A multiplicity of 
specialized or technical glossaries of one kind or another exist, the most im- 
portant being Falk og Torp: Etymologisk Ordbog. The most complete col- 
lection of riksmdl words to date is Brynildsen: Norsk-engelsk Ordbok. The 
spoken dialects have fared better in the works of Aasen and of Ross. 

The work now being issued does not aim at finality in historical treatment 
of the language or completeness in its picture of modern usage; such a work, 
a task of years and a very costly affair, is being carried on by Det norske 
litterere ordboksverk (which be it remarked in passing contributes a great 
deal of its illustrative material to the present book); but it does aim to give 
an adequate definition of all words now in use in the riksmdl, and it does aim 
to give a goodly amount of illustrative material from standard literature and 
form the current press. Etymology is given scant space (usually only words 
of foreign origin are treated); pronunciation is indicated only where a Nor- 
wegian reader would be in doubt and is not given in phonetic script; inflections 
are fully indicated; definitions, which receive the main emphasis, and justly 
so, seem clear-cut and adequate, while the illustrative citations add greatly to 
their value. In the collection of citations, the editors have stressed Wergeland, 
Welhaven, Asbjérnsen, Moe, Ibsen, Bjérnson, and the Bible, as well as the 
more recent authors. From these writers words and meanings now archaic are 
included, and the spellings of the originals are retained. As a result we often 
get an adequate history of usage covering a century or more. The editors 
have striven also to gain geographic distribution in the dictionary by drawing 
upon authors and newspapers from all parts of the country. They have, too, 


8 Histoire, p. liv. 
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far more than in the past, included words from daily speech—words bordering 
on slang and vulgar usage—necessary for a comprehension of modern trends. 

The section of the dictionary now issued promises well. The objectives of 
the editors and sponsors of the work are, possibly with one exception, fully 
achieved. The exception is, in my opinion, the treatment of pronunciation. The 
decision not to give complete phonetic transcription is sound; but the aids 
given are inadequate. This is particularly true of indication of accent; the 
simple devise used (stressed vowel with acute or grave accent) takes so little 
added space that it might well be used more freely. At times, too, the indica- 
tion seems questionable. Thus adjektiv [a-] certainly is not the general usage; 
[4-] is the only pronunciation I, personally, have noted. In accelerando 
[attsjelerando], I have my doubts about the compound accent; [4-] would 
seem more natural. In both these points I am borne out by Alnes: Uttale- 
ordbok. 

But these objections are minor. We have the first modern Norwegian dic- 
tionary, with modern spelling and modern usage. We have, further, the first 
dictionary building extensively upon the literature of the country, not merely 
upon earlier dictionaries, with an extensive inclusion of illustrative citations. 
The dictionary promises to be, therefore, a book (and already is as far as 
published) that no reader of Norwegian literature can afford to be without. 


H. L. 


Frary, Louise Grace; Studies in the Syntax of the Old English Passiwe with 
Special Reference to the Use of WESAN and WEORDAN; University of 


Minnesota Diss.; Language Diss. V, Supplement to Language; September, 

1929. 

Dr. Frary’s dissertation, a work manifesting diligence, penetration and 
judgment on the part of its author, attempts to prove the existence of a clear 
distinction between the two OE auxiliaries of the periphrastic — _—r 
wesan and weorsan. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author exerted herself far too much in 
trying to establish under all circumstances the truth of her assertion that 
‘‘weard introduces a new element or change of state; wes stresses the existing 
state or predicates a fact or result’’ (p. 16). However, upon an extensive in- 
vestigation of the various Germanic languages in regard to their use of wesan 
and weoréan in the periphrastic passive,1 one is obliged to conclude that there is 
no subtle discrimination between wesan and weorsan in that particular func- 
tion; i. e., wesan may be used in place of weordan in the periphrastic actional 
passive. Originally, of course, there certainly must have been a clear dis- 
crimination between these two auxiliaries. 


1Cp. Zieglschmid, Zur Entwicklung der Perfektumschreibung im Deutschen 
(Language Diss. VI) pp. 10-11, 13-19, 21-27; ep. also Gberg (Uber die hoch- 
deutsche Passivumschreibung mit sein wnd werden) 19.—Footnote 9, p. 9, of 
Dr. Frary’s dissertation is misleading. Indeed, there are several examples with 
wisen plus past part. in Gothic, but they do not refer to the present as could 
readily be referred from this footnoe.—It is to be noted that the examples 
cited from Skladny (Uber das gotische Passiv) contain constructions with 
wairdan which have more or less strongly felt future implications; cf. on this 
point Zieglschmid, op. cit., 10, 43 ff. 
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Even Dr. Frary admits the existence of several discrepancies in her theory 
that there exists a distinct discernment between the two auxiliaries just men- 
tioned, as for instance p. 15: ‘‘Sometimes the choice of the one or the other 
auxiliary is @ matter of style’’; p. 20: ‘‘In other cases there is no such 
definite distinction; perhaps a desire for variation has prompted the choice’’; 
p. 32: ‘*... it is not always possible to assign any reason for the use of 
weard or wes except the desire for variety. ... As in Orosius, weordan is 
frequently used with ofslean, and confusion occurs often. Only a desire for 
variety could have suggested the use in A. D. 838: Her Herebryht .. . wes 
ofslegen from hepnum. . . wurdon monige men ofslegene. ... . 
in a few instances the use [of weordan] is extended to verbs which would com- 
monly be durative and to other constructions where we might expect wesan.’’ 
Similar statements can be found throughout the entire dissertation. 

On the other hand the author endeavors with great zeal, but in a rather hair- 
splitting manner, to establish the validity of her theory, e. g. in the following 
paragraph (p. 18): ‘‘The birth of Christ is characteristically narrated with 
weard: 250.23 pba weard geboren se pe pa sibbe brohte. . . . In 104.21 On 
peem dagum wes Alexander geboren on Crecum swa swa an micel yst come.. ., 
we might have expected wears, but the author is putting the birth of Alexander 
in its proper chronological place, along with the great storm, while with the 
birth of Christ he associates action, the ‘bringing of peace,’ typically a change 
of state.’’ If, with due consideration of the context, one were to translate 
the latter example into German, it could only read: ‘‘Zu jener Zeit, gerade als 
ein groszer Sturm kam, wurde Alexander geboren.’’ One should expect the 
auxiliary wears. The author’s argument does not convince the reviewer. 

We read on page 61: ‘‘ As stylistic effect is also created in 1629 3a wes of 
pem hroran helm ond byrne / lungre alysed. Beowulf is resting in the care of 
his followers; the state not the action is stressed.’’ It is reviewer’s firm con- 
viction that the poet would certainly have omitted the adverb lungre, ‘hastily, 
speedily,’ if he had wanted to describe a state rather than action. 

The author is surprised (p. 37.B) ‘‘to find weordan with the usually durative 
ledan both in Lives of Saints and in Homilies,’’ since weorSan is an ingressive- 
perfective verb. The reviewer would like to quote in this connection a brief 
passage from Wilmanns? which will explain the OE as well as the NHG de- 
velopment: ‘‘In der Verbindung (von Part. Prat.) mit werdan. . . . wird 
die Bedeutung des Hilfszeitwortes modifiziert. Es verliert seine urspriingliche 
perfektive Bedeutung, weist nicht mehr auf den Eintritt in einen Zustand hin, 
sondern driickt wie wesan auch das Beharren in demselben aus.6 ‘Der Baum 
wird gefallt’ bedeutet nicht, dasz der Baum unter die Einwirkung des Fillens 
gerat, sondern dasz er sich unter ihr befindet.’’3 

In other words, the function of the auxiliary werdan was expanded; thus, at 
the time of Notker for instance, werdan does not describe a change into a new 
state only, but it moreover indicates action as a whole. This explanation is 
also valid for Old English, and the following example cited by the author 


Halfte, 


2 Deutsche Grammatik (Straszburg, Triibner, 1916), 3. Abtg., 1. 
$73, 3. 
3 Cp. also ibid., §74. 1. 
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(p. 41) will be elucidated by it; she says: ‘‘402.33 hi wurdon ta utan 
ymbsette mit Romaniscum here swa lange pet ter fela Susenda mid hungre 
wurdon acwealde . . . the ingressive idea is the outstanding one and the ex- 
pression of duration of time is added as an afterthought.’’ One is not justi- 
fied in considering the expression of duration of time swa lange an after- 
thought, unless the true meaning of the context is to be distorted. The ex- 
pression swa lange is, indeed, a very important agent in bringing about the 
famine resulting in the death of many thousands. It is wrong to interpret this 
passage as ‘they were (suddenly) surrounded, and it was such a long siege’; it 
should read: ‘They were surrounded for such a long time that .. .,’ ‘sie 
wurden so lange belagert, dasz. . ’ 

The reviewer has stated elsewhere* the psychological factors which made 
possible the use of wesan in place of weordSan in the periphrastic actional pas- 
sive. He sees fit to elaborate his contention somewhat here, since it contains 
an answer to the question, why weordan disappeared as auxiliary of the ac- 
tional passive. 

It is well-known that about the twelfth century the three principal parts of 
wesan were to be (beon, ben), was, been (ybeon, ben), i. e., the three Indo- 
European stems *ues, *es, and *bheu formed this auxiliary. The forms related 
with *bheu (namely to be, been, and later be-ing) are etymologically connected 
with Lat. fio, Gr. miw, Ind. bhu, Avest. bav-, bu-, the stems of which mean 
werden, weorsan. This being so, it follows that this auxiliary inherently con- 
tains the meanings of both wesan and weordan. For this reason the auxiliary 
wesan (i.e. to be) is able to express the meaning of weordan. These semantic 
changes, which naturally developed gradually and unconsciously, were already 
taking place long before the twelfth century as the copious examples collected 
readily testify. 

In the light of the evidence just presented, the reviewer cannot entirely agree 
with the author when she says (p 70): ‘‘Some time between the latest Old 
English [literature] and in the earliest Middle English, some influence, 
probably foreign, brought about this changed condition.’’ It is possible that 
the influence of Old Norse (vesa, vera) or of French (étre) might have tended 
‘‘towards the disuse of weordan’’ (p. 71) and, indeed, might have facilitated 
the tendency of Old English to use wesan both in the periphrastic statal and 
actional passive, i. e., also in the meaning of weordan; but as has been seen, 
this development was chiefly due to the composite character of the auxiliary 
wesan, to be. 


A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID 


The State University of Iowa 


4 Zieglschmid, op. cit., 36. Cp. also my article, ‘‘The Disappearance of 
Weordan in English,’’ which has been published in the meanwhile, Philological 
Quarterly, IX, (1930), 111-115. 

5Cp. Morris, Rich.; Elem. Lessons in Historical Engl. Grammar (London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1884), p. 169: ‘‘Wesam (infin.) seems to have dropped out 
of use in the twelfth century, leaving beon or ben as the ordinary form in use. 
About the same time gewesen (p. p.) disappeared, and a new p. p. tbeon (ben) 
came into use... . In ME we find the pres. part. be-ende = be-ig.’’ 


6 Cf. footnote 1 of this article. 
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British Ballads from Maine, by Phillips Barry, F. H. Eckstrom, and M. W. 

Smyth. New Haven; Yale University Press, 

Ambitious ballad collections in this country have hitherto emanated for the 
most part from the Southern Appalachians or from the Western Plains. 
Though the lumberjacks and their songs have been treated by Gray (Ballads 
of the Maine Lumberjacks) and, to a less degree for Maine, by Rickaby 
(Ballads and Songs of the Shanty Boy) little attention has been given to pub- 
lishing survivals of British popular poetry in New England. Eckstrom and 
Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maire pointed the way, however, to a gleaning from 
what has proved, if we may judge from British Ballads from Maine, to be a 
most fertile ground for the survival of popular song. A collection of this sort 
is doubly valuable because in some cases it is possible to trace the genealogies 
of ballads back beyond their earliest surviving British texts. 

The pattern set by Prof. Child is followed by the editors, with texts put in 
the same order as he had placed them in his great collection. There are note- 
worthy and distinctive features, however. One of the most important of these 
is the discussion of ballad music in the introduction. Addressed primarily to 
the lay reader it makes intelligible many of the points left obscure in the 
usual discussions of folk music. Music texts are likewise included for many 
of the ballads; one regrets with the editors that it had not seemed possible 
from the very beginning of the work of collection to take down the music for 
each version. Further, instead of being relegated to the back of the book in 
a sort of appendix, the music is put with the words where it belongs, an ob- 
vious advantage to the reader. It is to be hoped that it is a sign of real 
progress in ballad collection when the collectors see that the music is an in- 
tegral part of the ballad and should be so treated. 

No less important are the ‘‘Secondary Ballads,’’ derived from older ballads 
in the Child collection, interesting testimony to the hold certain ballad themes 
had on popular interest and to the development of popular taste. The Earl 
Brand story (surely it is that rather than Erlinton, as the editors suggest) 
becomes the ‘‘Soldier’s Wooing’’ and ends happily, with a plea for more 
tolerance for the soldier. In the ‘‘Loathly Bride,’’ which shows affinities to 
the story of Gawain’s marriage, the element of transformation is supplanted 
by disguise, and the riddle theme is lost. And so on, with extensive variations 
from the traditional theme but with enough likeness to make identification 
relatively easy. It is a section that deserves careful study. 

The Traces and Jury Texts (so-called because, like a jury mast on a dis- 
abled vessel they take the place of the real thing and serve a useful purpose) 
likewise open the field to speculation and to serious study. To find, for in- 
stance, what seems to be a trace of ‘‘Edward’’ is in itself an exciting event 
and suggests that further intensive search might bring an actual text to light. 

Quite as significant as any of the other material in the book is the discus- 
sion in the appendix of the type of settlers who came to this part of New 
England, and more particularly a consideration of the ancestors of the chief 
singers represented in the collection. This latter briefly summarized study 
points the way for further search for texts and for the building up of ballad 
histories. Such work can often be done by the Middle Western collector with 
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the result that ballads are traced back through the pioneer families who 
brought them westward from Ohio and points east. 

All in all, this new collection accomplishes several things. It increases our 
stock of ballad texts and points the way to more accurate studies in the migra- 
tion and variations of ballads; it gives us early texts; and it shows that a 
district not suspected of offering much to the collector may disclose extra- 
ordinary richness. It is particularly encouraging when one notes that the 
collectors make no claims to having gleaned all the possible material. Oxford 
County, for instance, unless it has changed very greatly in the last few years, 
ought to prove productive. 

J. W. ASHTON 
University of Iowa 


Philologisch-Philosophische Studien. Festschrift fiir Eduard Wechssler zum 
19. Oktober 1929. Jena und Leipzig, Wilhelm Gronau, 1929, 404 pp. 
Contrary to the wording of the title this volume is divided into three parts, 

essays dealing with purely literary problems, essays on philosophical subjects, 

and linguistic studies. Of the second group only the first essay, B. Groethuy- 
sen’s Montaignes Weltanschawung properly falls into the general field of 

Romance in which the author of Gibt es Lautgesetze? and Esprit und Geist has 

justly been considered an authority. I must needs limit myself to a brief 

mention of the more important of these contributions. 

The first study of the volume, K. Bornhausen’s Die religidse Bedeutung von 
Flauberts Tentation de Saint-Antoine fiir Frankreich is interesting and, in 
places, tantalizing: Goethe’s Faust is more than once quoted by way of com- 
parison, while Schopenhauer and, above all, Friedrich Nietzsche are discreetly 
left in the cold. It certainly would be worth the while of a German scholar to 
look more closely into the influence, inspirational and other, exercised by 
Flaubert on the author of Also sprach Zarathustra. Ernst Robert Curtius’ 
fine essay Zur Geschichte der Zivilisationsidee in Frankreich arouses an appe- 
tite for more; Curtius, of all European critics, should be the scholar most com- 
petent to examine, some time in the future, the true content of O. Spengler’s 
Kultur and Zivilisation and to test that brilliant author’s pessimistic observa- 
tions. Adalbert Hamel in his article Hine neue Pseudoturpin-Hypothese is 
mainly concerned with a refutation of Max Buchner’s theory on a connexion 
between the pseudo-chronicle and the canonization of Charlemagne in 1165. 
H. Heiss’s Booz Endormi represents an aesthetic analysis of Victor Hugo’s 
well-known poem. H. Kraeger reviews the réle played by Arminius in the 
French seventeenth century drama, unfortunately, only in specimens by second 
and third rate authors. H. Leisegang examines the philosophical basis of J.-J. 
Rousseau’s Etat de Nature. Useful, because dealing with a rather obscure 
period of Spanish literary history, is G. Moldenhauer’s Voltaire und die Spa- 
nische Biihne im 18. Jahrhundert. W. Mulertt adds a valuable contribution to 
the already considerable literature on the Danse macabre. Particularly val- 
uable is Fritz Neubert’s analysis of the classical technique, Zur Wort- und 
Begriffskunst der franzésischen Klassik. Most stimulating is the essay of 
Hermann Reich, the author of Der Mimus, on the highly practical problem of 
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how to introduce fresh blood, by literary technique, into the modern epic (in 
the widest sense of that term). Rudolf Zenker briefly refutes the idle and use- 
less hypothesis of the presence of the inevitable fairy-mistress in Chrétien’s 
Erec. 

Among the linguistic studies I should like to draw attention to V. Bertoldi’s 
examination of Gallo-Roman place-names with albus, which he supposes, no 
doubt rightly, to be but loan translations from the Celtic, and Ferdinand 
Brunot’s delightful essay La Vie chére en France et le vocabulaire pendant la 
Révolution. 

The volume is preceded by a complete bibliography of the scholar in whose 
honor it was issued. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
East Weymouth, Mass. 


